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PIANOS 


URLIIZER 


YOU, TOO, CAN GROW 
WITH WURLITZER 


The Wurlitzer complete line franchise offers progressive dealers— 


A name value which is second to none in the musical instrument field. 


A standard of piano quality which permits only the finest materials and methods of 


construction. 


Nine different types of pianos—a complete range in size from 3 ft. 8 in. upright to the 


9 ft. Concert Grand. 
Over one hundred and fifty different models with a price range of $6,750.00 to $295.00 
A flexible finance plan to meet the individual dealer requirements. 


A line backed by an extensive national advertising campaign and a positive resale pla: 


A card addressed to either factory will bring information showing 
that with Wurlitzer Pianos dealers can honestly meet every piano 
demand that they are called upon to serve. 


Grand Piano Factory Wu ; I "A E Upright Factory 
De Kalb, Ill. N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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YIN the Middle Ages, the nomic asset which in modern mert- 
expression Caveat chandising has a tangible value. 
Emptor (“Let the 





For half a century, the name 


oY F-ac 
SSS SBSSU rer Beware”) warne : 
eet) “Buyer Beware’) warned “AEOLIAN” on a musical product 


the customer that a purchase was at has assured the buyer of a two-fold 


his own risk. 
snares «pace guarantee,—(1) the quality of the 

The conscientious maker began merchandise, and (2) the conscien- 
to mark his goods with his own name tious desire of the retail merchant 


and “Good Will” came to be an eco- to give him full value for his money. 





“The Most Valuable Franchise in the 
Piano Industry” 


TEOLIAN, COMEANY 


FOREMOST MAKERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Makers of The DUO-ART in the Weber, Steck, Stuyvesant and Stroup 
eas Wines as E aS, Grand and Upright Pianos, also the 
| STEINWA} EBER Steck Stroup PIANOLA 
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Two Vital Problems Hermann Irion, President of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, Is Endeavoring to Solve and Bring Into Active Co-oper- 
ation—Harmonizing the State Associations and the Trade 
Press Activities with the Chamber of Commerce 








JHE day that Hermann Irion was elected 


President of the Music Industries Chamber 


of Commerce at the last convention in 
Chicago he told the writer that he intended 
his platform for the coming year of asso- 
ciation work would be led by the expan- 
sion and broadening of the State Asso- 
ciations, following the work of E. H. Uhl in the work that 
man had already done in that direction. The second the 
bringing into active co-operation the trade press. 
There has been but a short time elapsed since then, not 
time enough for President Irion to initiate plans for bring- 
ing about his aims, but with a foundation work in his 
mind that will undoubtedly bring into active motion those 
two movements that mean so much in the developing the 
association idea in a way that will prove of benefit to 
music instruments and supply units. Proper organization 
and co-operation of the two elements especially in the 
working in harmony will do much for the improvement 
of the industry. 


The Work of the Trade Press 


The state associations have been backed by the trade 
press in a way that is to be commended, and the state or- 
ganizations under the vigorous work of Mr. Uhl were 
developed in a way that has laid a foundation for the 
work that is of vast benefit. It is believed by many that 
without the aid and encouragement of the trade press the 
state association idea would not have been realized, and 
yet there have been many discouraging features that have 
withheld that expansion the idea deserves. For it is be- 
lieved that without the state organizations working in 
harmony with the National associations there can not be 
brought into active play the benefits that certainly can be 
derived through the association idea. 

Some good must come from these blendings of commer- 
cial interests, for while it seems that in some directions 
there have been over-indulgences in efforts, yet when cor- 
rectly carried out there is much to accomplish that will be 
of benefit. That the state associations are flourishing is 
evident from what has already been brought about, but 
there has not been that close affinity of purpose that 
should exist as between the state associations and the 
parent organization. There is one state association that 
refuses to become part of the National body, and there 
seems little interest taken in the organizing of those 
states that are without an association. 

As it stands today, with the executive offices in New 
York there has not as yet been effected a New York State 


organization that functions, although efforts have been 
made in that direction. There is a lack of interest mani- 
fested in the Chamber of Commerce in the bringing to life 
in those states where organizations do not foregather and 
function properly. The National body represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce does not seemingly give that en- 
couragement that should be offered by a parent body. 

All this seems manifest to President Irion. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce does not offer that encouragement to 
state associations in their conventions as should be done; 
there is no evidence that the Chamber of Commerce is 
endeavoring to organize those states that are without a 
representative body that could be properly represented 
at the annual conventions of the Chamber of Commerce. 
It is well known that active aid always is given to the 
meetings of the state bodies by the trade papers. The 
papers themselves have not even been given aid in what 
they do by those who should actively work in accord and 
are or should be interested in forming a representative 
body in every state. 

Each state is a different country when it comes to the 
laws that govern them. The National body could with 
difficulty do any work to effect relief to the dealers in 
separate states. A state organization can with less ex- 
pense and better judgment and effect bring into play what 
is necessary to afford relief. Not only in a legal way but 
in the eliminating the evils that beset not only the selling 
of musical instruments, but in all commercial move- 
ments. 

This is so self-evident that there is afforded examples 
in each state organization that has been brought into being 
under the movement in this direction, and should arouse 
every member of the different associations into assisting 
in every way possible the bringing into active being a 
state association in every state in the Union. Mr. Uhl 
made the fight single-handed almost. He sacrificed much 
in this work. He received the support of every trade pa- 
per and especially of the Musica, Courter Extra. 

While the movement was carried on by the piano deal- 
ers, this meant that it brought into active operation all 
that has to do with musical instruments, and also afforded 
help to that movement that has worked so efficiently as 
the Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 


Ohio Stands Alone 


This week the Ohio Association is in meeting at Cleve- 
land, but it is acting alone and not in sympathy with the 
National body; for some reason this is the one state asso- 
ciation that has not come into the fold of the units of the 
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Chamber of Commerce. It is not known definitely just 
why, but there are rumors that do not seem to be compli- 
mentary to the Chamber of Commerce, and it is to be 
hoped that President Irion will be able to effect the bring- 
ing in of the Ohio organization, the which would help in 
the work of organizing associations in other states that 
now are not working and giving the benefits that have 
come to other states in such efforts. 

As far as the trade papers are concerned there has not 
been any results to the end that the force of the press 
is being utilized by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Musica Courter Extra can only speak for itself, and that 
is not with any feelings of generous contribution toward 
the aiding of the Chamber of Commerce, for there seems 
to be a feeling that whatever is said by this paper is 
antagonistic toward the association idea. But the work 
that has been done by this paper at great cost, the setting 
forth the values of the state associations, has not been 
accepted as a benefit to the state associations, and that 
caused by the somewhat silent attitude that gives no en- 
couragement, but in some instances there have been vio- 
lent abrasions that carried the belief that the trade papers 
were not wanted and not needed. 


Employer Inefficiency 


Let it be stated here that this attitude has had much to 
do with the lack of interest manifested by the state asso- 
ciations as to the Chamber of Commerce. President Irion 
believes that the working of the Chamber of Commerce in 
harmony with the trade press would eliminate much of 
the lack of interest, and that the making clear the work- 
ings of the Chamber of Commerce. The gaining the aid 
of the trade press should bring a relief that is not now 
apparent. 

To be plain, and in the usual style of the Musicar 
Courier Extra, this cold reserve, this maintaining an atti- 
tude that what is done by the Chamber of Commerce is 
not the business of the members or those outside the fold 
is based upon this very protest that what is said in this 
paper is based upon personal antagonisms; but let it be 
said that the very attitude of those who claim this, as far 
as this paper is concerned, is not based on facts—the 
Musicat Courier Extra ts for and bound to the association 
idea. But it believes that it has a right to know, and this 
as a member paying its dues, that it has the same rights 
that should be given to any or all members of the Na- 
tional body. Sustained praise, and that often out of order 
as to what is going on, does no good to eradicate errors, or 
help to permit such a body to function properly. 


A Mistaken Attitude 


It is said that the General Manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce says he is there to do what he is told to do by 
the various committees that former President Richard W. 
Lawrence created for the furtherance of the work; but 
there are many who believe the General Manager is there 
to study the conditions that are not working to the best 
interests of the business generally, and to lay before the 
different committees the evils and set each committee to 
work in its different fields, and thus bring to the body as 
a whole the remedies that will eradicate the troubles that 
act against the best selling of musical instruments. 

At the same time it is believed by many that the General 
Manager should have a knowledge of what is going on in 
the different units through the workings of each com- 
mittee so that one can gain information that is of value, 
probably only to an individual member, but yet of specific 
utility. 

One thing President Irion has set in motion is the ob- 
taining information as to the production of pianos each 
month. That will prove of great value when the figures 


Cee 


are in such shape that they can be relied upon, Up to 
the present time the Musica, Courter Exrra knows only 
one source of information in this direction, and that has 
been utilized, but always under the seal of confidence as 
to the source, and protecting this source for business rea- 
sons. This source has never been at fault as to the pro- 
duction of pianos. Other musical instruments do not act 
from this avenue of information, but the work has been 
kept up for years and is correct. The Musica Courirkr 
Extra has apologized for its own estimates after this in- 
formation was given in confidence, and with the end that 
it would be of value to the piano industry. 

This movement on the part of President Irion is of value 
if he can bring the working forces of the Chamber of 
Commerce to gain the confidence of the manufacturers to 
the end that reliable data will be given as to the produc- 
tion of each individual manufacturer. There is no harm 
that can come through such information—on the contrary; 
it will benefit any and all manufacturers, for that gives 
an adequate foundation for the expansion or contracting 
of productions, and preventing overloading as to over- 
head that will benefit not only the manufacturers but also 
the dealers. If the manufacturers will but give their true 
productions, if the dealer handling the different makes 
in his line can so estimate his future demands, it will be 
found that this will bring a closer relationship between 
the maker and seller that will allow of keeping the in- 
ventory as to stock on an even basis and prevent overload- 
ing or underloading the number of units in hand. 

It is not doubted but that President Irion will bring 
about these two great reformations so necessary to benefit 
the association idea, and through that the manufacturers 
and dealers, but it will arouse the interest of the musical 
world in a way that is of benefit. Let the mind to go back- 
ward as to the vital mistake that is being made in the 
Chamber of Commerce working as a closed body— and it 
will be found that there are few members that know 
what is going on in the organization, extending from the 
committees to the elective officers, and this through the 
attitude of the employees who are paid much money to 
bring about a harmonious working together of the vast 
piece of machinery that has been brought together, but 
which in the opinions of many is not functioning to the 
best interests of those who want it to act in their interests. 


The Stamp Issue 


President Irion is also seriously studying the whys and 


wherefores of the stamp issue. There is much to be con- 
sidered in this vital work. Who knows anything about 
the stamps? What propaganda is there being presented 
in the trade press as to why the stamp and its benefit? 
Stamps are turned out to be sold just as pianos are made 
and offered for sale. Who strives to sell the stamps which 
mean so much to the trade in general? A salesman is 
needed in this direction. Those who should do the selling 
should be brought to an understanding of this necessity. 
The stamps are made to be sold. Who is selling them? 
Let every member of the Chamber of Commerce lend 
aid to President Irion. President Irion should go to the 
-acific Coast and study the association idea as it is exem- 
plified there. He will meet with a royal reception. He 
will at the same time learn how the association idea can 
be made to function. He will meet with just as great 
surprise as have other piano men who have made this 
glorious trip across our great continent, and will come 
back to the East with a different idea of what the associa- 
tion idea means and is, for the Pacific Coast is alive, is 
working. At the same time President Irion will find that 
the percentage of high grade pianos sold on the Pacific 
Coast is higher than in any other territory of this country, 
population considered. Why? WILLIAM = GEPPERT. 
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Hermann Irion 
President Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
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Dispensing Sunshine 
“T may seem that too much accent is given to the 
article, “Gloom and Sunshine” in this issue of the 
MUSICAL 


piano trade, t 


CourieER Extra, but those who know the 
he piano men, probably would be the 
best way to refer to it, all that is needed is to cheer 
up the men who do the selling of pianos. The record 
of the Middle West manufacturer proves that pianos 
can be sold when the dealers and their salesmen are 
given the incentives that create the efforts with some- 


thing that is akin to sunshine. Gloomy reports of 


non-selling but act as discouragement, and when a 
salesman loses his courage, then does the closing of 
do what the Hobart M. Cable 


if only the head man takes the 


sales stop. Others can 
Company has done, 


plans and puts the proper 


lead with carefully laid 


1 


spirit into those who follow. Try it. 


OOOOoSD 
Interesting Children in Music 


B interesting children in music appreciation 
} <—- ; 
through doing rather than through hearing, 
a child of ly 


twelve or even six can become familiar 


with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, or any part of it, 
rt W. Claiborne, 
Music,” 


of Children, The Magazine for 


contends Robx in an article on “In- 


teresting Children in in the September issue 


[ Parents. “‘He can 
do this on the very first d that he makes a set of 
Mr. Claiborne, 


music appreciation 


Pipes of writes 


who follows th hought in 

in advocating that childre » taught the initial steps 

in music upon instruments of their own making. A 

child’s hands are his tools. His mind is never so 
i. 2 - 


active as when his hands are doing a piece of con 


that interests him as children 
make benches, bookshelves or boat models, so can 


musical 


structive work Just 


they make simple instruments,” he explains. 
‘A child loves to play an instrument that he has 


made for himself, and from the very first a subtle in- 


timacy is established that goes over into all music 


His 


through such a method making possible musical expe- 


natural enthusiasm for music is_ preserved 


rience devoid of technical difficulties both of instru- 
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ment and of notes. He learns to read without being 
hampered by problems of skill, and when he comes 
to the piano or violin he can put his whole attention 
upon the mechanics of the instrument itself.” Dis- 
cussing the discovery of tone, Mr. Claiborne would 
have children begin as primitive man began, at the 
drum stage, following it later with an imitation of 
bird songs 


s on the primitive African Marimba, the 
resonantless Theban shoulder harp, and home-made 


Pipes of Pan. These instruments, he says, can be 
built by a child of twelve with hardly any additional 
equipment other than patience, and from the pipes 
can be learned the principles of the wood-wind fam- 
ily, while from the Marimba it is not a far step to 
the early members of the piano family. 


—occco— 


Representing an Art 
A PIANO 
amount of advertising in the piano trade pub- 
lications remarked the other day that he could not 
understand the MusicaL CourIER EXTRA 
“wasted” so much money in getting up so fine a 
paper. The answer to this was that those who are 
responsible for the appearance typographically and 


manufacturer who does a limited 


why 


makeup, also the editorial part of it, believe that the 
MusicaL Courier Extra represents an art product 
in the piano. The piano is the fundamental of 
music ; it is of vital importance in our scheme of life, 
and not to attempt to mirror the piano as a work of 
art is to imply its insignificance as an art product. 
No expense is spared in the preparation of each issue 
of the MusrcaL Courrier Extra, editorially or typo- 
graphically, while the press work on the publication 
is unequalled in art results by any like magazine 
published today. It is an expensive ambition, but its 
psychological results on the minds of men who sell 
pianos is believed to create a respect that is in keep 
ing with the pianos as an art product. 


—OOOoo 


Whose Fault Is It? 


F there is a 100 per cent. mark-up on pianos, 

whose fault is it there is not that profit in the 
selling of them? Is it the manufacturer who is really 
lucky if he has a net profit in the sale of his prod- 
Or is it that the dealer with 100 per cent. 
between the factory figure and his own selling price, 
which is fixed, generally by the manufacturer, who 
fails to make a big profit? Generally the manufac- 
turer is blamed. Is that right? Certain it is, the 
manufacturer gives the 100 per cent. mark-up, but 
does the dealer so sell that there is an overhead that 
the 


ucts ? 


allows of a wide margin? There are few in 
piano business that show they have manipulated their 
Also, there 
are mighty few dealers, even with this wide margin 
of mark-up, that pay cash for what they buy, and that 
There is but one 


overheads in a business-like manner. 


with cash collected from sales. 
this paper knows. Who is he? 
—_9o000— 
America Leads Musically 


! IOR long has the Mustcat Courter EXTRA as- 
serted that America was the most musical of the 


Guess. 


world. Now comes the statement of Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
upon his arrival in Philadelphia to begin rehearsals 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, whose 
suest conductor he will be until next January, in the 
absence of Dr. Leopold Stokowski. Mr. Reiner 
said that during the last ten years the American audi- 
ence had become the best musically educated audi- 
ence in the world, but that American operas were 
second-rate. “Except in your operas, America leads 
the world musically,” he said. Mr. Reiner, we be- 
lieve, has been the conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the past ten years and is now. 
If America has become the most musical country 
in the world during this period, does the credit for 
this advancement go to Fritz Reiner or Cincinnati? 
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The erstwhile Queen City gave Fritz Reiner the 
opportunity, if he brought about this great advance- 
ment in the past ten years, but what about the first 
efforts of Cincinnati in the pioneer days of music in 
this country? It all was not done in a decade by 
any means. 

—OOOOO 


More Sunshine 

ALFRED WAGNER, President of the Ameri- 

can Piano Company, adds more sunshine to 

the past month of August as to the selling of pianos. 
This is the statement that the retail business of the 
American Piano Company for August was the larg- 
est in volume in the history of the institution, and the 
wholesale business showed an increase of 16 per 
All this is that Sun- 
shine told of elsewhere in this issue and those piano 


cent. over that of a year ago. 


men who are inclined to gloom over conditions in the 
trade should assimilate this into their work, for it 
was going after the business that brought it in. With 
the inspiring energy of President Wagner, the entire 
organization of the American Piano Company fol- 
lowed the leader and the results give the whole in- 
dustry and trade an illustration of what can be done 
when the Sunshine of work wipes out the gloom of 
“waiting for something to happen.” 


—-OO00O 


Edward H. Uhl 

DWARD H. UHL, President of the California 
Music Company, Los Angeles, was in New 
York on a fast business trip the week of September 
12. Mr. Uhl was optimistic as to business in his sec- 
tion of the world and as earnest and enthusiastic over 
the work of the associations on the Pacific Coast as 
he was when President of the National Merchants’ 
Association last year. This broad and successful 
man was honored at the last convention of the South- 
ern California Association by being elected President 
of that body and is giving his time to that work as 
No man in 
the music trade has given so much of his time and 


he did so freely to the National body. 


that a great sacrifice from time to time, to the work 
he believes is of value to the whole trade. His earn- 
estness, his honesty of purpose has done much for 


His 


strength of purpose is an incentive in all directions, 


betterment to the whole association idea. 
for he practises in his own large business what he 
demonstrates in his public utterances. One great 
work he had much to do with was in inducing the 
dealers to adopt the accommodation charge in instal- 
ment paper. He first gave it an honest trial in his 
own business and finding it successful and of advan- 
tage to both buyer and seller, gave of his experience 
to the trade at large. Mr. Uhl must be given great 
credit in doing this, and all who are now receiving 
the advantage of this method of aiding in both selling 
and collecting owe to him much in the way of consid- 
eration and thanks for his outstanding liberality in 
proving first the feasibility of the plan and then giv- 
ing of his experience to all who seek for better meth- 
ods of financing. 
—ooooo— 


A Curious Oversight 

HE trade publications on the Pacific Coast got 

out a special edition to report the annual con- 
vention of the piano dealers in that section of the 
world. As a journalistic product it fitted the event 
and contained unusual specialties that would warm 
the cockles of the red-blooded Pacific Coast piano 
The report of the convention was cleverly 
arranged; the personal quips and references to those 
who attended were bright, witty and joyful and there 
was depicted through the pages of the well-printed 


dealer. 


special unusual incidents that were reported in a 
true, breezy, Western style. There was one rather 
peculiar thing in the preparing of this special edi- 
tion, numbering near to one hundred pages, beauti- 
fully printed and well illustrated, that is not usually 
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met with in journalism. That was, there was no 
date given to show when this convention was held 
with the exception of one line announcing the events 
for one day, that being Wednesday, July 13th. The 
paper being the August edition, was shown in some 
of the running titles, but as far as giving the dates 
or the days when the convention was held, there was 
lost a valuable feature for future use as reference 
in the oversight. Anything, however, is liable to 
happen with any newspaper. 


—ooooo-— 


Un-selling Talks 

bd OW many piano prospects are literally ‘in- 
vited’ to buy autos, refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc., by the piano dealers themselves?” 
asks Richard Thompson, of the Daynes-Beebe Music 
Company, in an article appearing in another part of 
this issue of the Musica Courier Extra. It is 
Mr. Thompson's contention that too often a piano 
dealer will utilize the selling points of these competi- 
the 
piano dealers continue to talk about these other prod- 


tive articles for purposes of comparison. If 


ucts how can they complain if piano prospects buy 
them instead of pianos? Don’t be a salesman for 
the automobile, the electric washing machine, or 
refrigerator. The piano has the greatest talking 
point that any product could possibly have—tone. 
Why not use this greatest of all arguments or, better 
still, give the piano a chance to expound its own 
tonal message ? 
OCOOOOSD 


Honesty in Advertising 

N an article in The Nation of August 31, by 

Raymond Laytor, there are a few terse remarks 
made about President Coolidge’s talk on advertising 
some months ago. Mr. Taylor has made some in- 
vestigations, and taking certain leading advertising 
from the big magazines, asks questions that seem to 
prove that a large percentage of claims made by 
Among. those 
thus quizzed are certain reproducing instrument 
manufacturers that have overstepped the bounds in 
claims as to perfect reproductions, and which refused 


leading advertising are misleading. 


to qualify, or answer, Mr. Layton’s questions, or 
show proof that musical reproductions are perfect 
as claimed. The many inquiries made, the refusal or 
inability of the advertisers to reply, causes Mr. 
Layton to close his two-page article with this sen- 
tence: “It is a brief cross-section of so-called na- 
tional advertising in our better-class popular maga- 
zines and contains, it seems to me, an appalling in- 
dictment of American business honesty.” 


—oooo— 


The New Idea in Trade 


Associations 

HE old type of trade association which held a 

bla-bla convention once a year for the purpose 
of passing resolutions and drawing up imaginary 
codes of ethics, is rapidly giving way to a newer type 
of trade association that works collectively at specific 
jobs, says the Sales Management editorially. Wit- 
ness the photo-engravers who recently raised a mil- 
lion dollars for a cooperative sales and advertising 
campaign to sell the idea of better illustrations for 
use in advertising and publishing. Here is an asso- 
ciation with nerve, foresight, and the right sort of 
leadership. It might have passed resolutions, and 
drawn up codes of ethics, or listened to some enter- 
tainer tell stories of his war achievements, or written 
a letter to Calvin Coolidge asking him to promote 
world peace, or take better care of the seals in Alaska. 
But instead it tackled a definite problem, hired a 
good advertising agency, and raised the money to 
carry on the work. We congratulate the association 
for its clear thinking and well-directed action. Now 
comes the secretary of the radio manufacturers’ 
association with suggestions to do away with the 
summer slump which paralyzes the radio industry 
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annually. The secretary's experience in association 
work was gained during his experience with the 
Automotive Equipment Association, the organization 
that put automotive equipment on the list of every 
Christmas shopper in two years of cooperative sales 
campaigning. The job of the radio manufacturers 
is no more difficult than the one achieved by the 
Automotive Equipment Association. More power 
to them; they will succeed if they tackle specific 
The accomplish- 
ments of some of these associations should give heart 


problems with specific remedies. 


and inspiration to some of the more backward asso- 
ciations who still look upon association activities ana 
conventions as an excuse to get away from work for 
a week, instead of a cooperative money-making op- 
portunity for the entire industry. Hardware and 


wholesale grocery association secretaries, please note! 
OOOOS 


Richard W. Lawrence 

ICHARD W. LAWRENCE, who for so many 

vears has been intimately associated with the 
piano business through his connection with the 
\eolian Company and the Kohler Industries and now 
with the Bankers-Commercial Security Company, is 
taking a well earned rest with his family in Europe. 
This is not Mr. Lawrence’s first visit into foreign 
lands and his observations of all things pertaining to 
financial affairs are enjoyable to him at the present 
time, but his past affiliations with the piano and 
music enable him to give to himself and his family 
much that is of recreation. Mr. Lawrence sends 
greetings under date of August 18 from the pic- 
He says that 
the Lawrences are fortunate this summer in being 


turesque city of Salzburg, Austria. 


able to enjoy both the Munich and the Salzburg 
concerts. He further states that the performances 


were exquisite and largely attended. If any one 
deserves all that is good in music and what this life 
gives us, certainly Richard W. Lawrence has much 
coming to him. His successful life deserves it, for he 
enjoys every day he lives and adds to that the 
creating of enjoyment for those he surrounds himself 
with. 
OOOOS 


Helping the Dealers 

_ )SE manufacturers who “think” advertising 

can have a valuable idea given for added think- 
ing in reading the advertisement of The Cable Com- 
pany and how it “helps” those who sell the products 
of that Advertising is a subtle 
art—is something that is intangible, elusive as to re- 
sults, and many fail to push the right button when 
making efforts to build to expansions through sell- 
ing their products. This advertisement of The Cable 


great institution. 


Company is not intended for other piano manutfac- 
turers—it is to show those who do not carry the 
Cable instruments why those dealers who do get 
such royal returns. It shows, however, and one 
knows this will be confirmed by the Cable officials, 
that they desire other manufacturers to profit by 
It reminds one of what John 
the editor of the MusicaL 


CourIER Extra, “Salesmen leaving us and going 


their own methods. 
Wanamaker said to 
into other stores lead to competition carried on as 
we do business, which is good for them, ourselves 
and those who buy.” 


OOOOS 


Applying the Subscriptions 

RECENT dispatch from England states that 

the piano manufacturers of that country are 
planning a nation wide publicity campaign, in which 
the dealers of that country will also be invited to 
participate. A preliminary view shows that about 
$1,000 has already been pledged, and according to all 
indications it is possible that the total funds raised 
will reach $25,000 before the end of the campaign. 
The sum is a modest one, but the expenditure will be 
so regulated that the dealers in each district will de- 
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cide upon the type and character of publicity to be 
employed. No experts are being hired to run the 
campaign. Evidently the consensus of opinion in 
the British music industries seems to be that if a man 
has enough business sense to keep an enterprise on 
a paying basis, he is thereby qualified to prescribe 
for it when business becomes a little “sick.” No 
one can predict what the result will be, but one thing 
is certain—every dollar that is raised will go towards 
the actual work of piano propaganda for which it was 
raised. 
——oo000— 


There Are Others 


HERE is a big story in the article headed 

“Gloomy Glooms vs. Sunny Sunshine,” where 
two publications tell about the piano business as going 
to death, and how it shows that sunshine blots out 
the gloom in the telling how an old piano manufac- 
turing concern in the Middle West broke all records 
for monthly sales in twenty-seven years the Septem- 
ber just passed. It proves the piano is very much 
alive when it is given aid in selling. Pianos can rot 
sell themselves—they must have help. The sunshine 


manufacturer did just that. Hence the record. 


OOOO 


The Radio Helps 


HE radio is beginning to prove a blessing in dis- 
guise to piano merchants. This at least is the 
opinion of G. B. L. Braun, manager of the piano 
department of Chimes, Inc., San Francisco’s newest 
music house. Mr. Braun, who has had a very wide 
experience in selling pianos, handles the Starr both 
for San Francisco and for the Peninsula. He says 
he has made a careful study of radio, its competi- 
tion with piano sales and its ultimate effects on own- 
ers of radio-receiving sets. The result of his obser- 
vations is to convince him that though radio may have 
interfered with piano sales, especially at the outset 
of the radio craze, in the long run it will benefit the 
This is 
because a great many people who bought radio sets 


piano, and is even beginning to do so now. 


had never before owned any music-making appliance. 
They had never regarded an instrument as a neces- 
sity. The radio, however, has accustomed these peo- 


ple to having music in the home and already they are 
beginning to want to own some kind of instrument 
that they can hear at any time. 
nothing like the piano. 


In the end, there is 
Therefore Mr. Braun hope- 
fully declares that radio is a sales promotion agent 
for piano dealers. 

—occooo— 


Old Mailing Lists 
i daily papers are giving some space to the 
question of accurate address lists. This is not 
exactly as one of the great dailies says it, for always 
it seems the daily papers use the destructive illustra- 
tion, and in this instance bewails the bad address 
lists. That many thousands of dollars are wasted 
in inaccurate addresses is shown. Probably the 
telephone books are the most reliable, as the names 
and addresses are available. There are few address 
lists that are dependable, but that is not the great 
waste in the effort to meet the people direct, though 
to people that should not receive it, or who do not 
fit in with the occupation of the one addressed with 
the material mailed. The postal officials complain 
of this great waste caused by wrongly addressed 
mail. No address list is worth while unless cor- 
rected at least once in six months, and each of those 
corrections should be made to cover moving periods 
in large cities. There are not so many changes in 
the small centers and rural districts, but there is a 
waste in the effort to meet the people direct, through 
printed appeals, and misspelling of names does in- 
jury instead of good. The problem has become so 
great that this waste is now being taken up by the 
postal authorities, who will approach the large users 
of mail facilities as shown in another article in this 
issue, 
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Pianos and 
Sliding Doors 


T' {OSE who have watched the ups and downs of 
- the piano for the past half century can attest 
that whatever changes have come to the instrument 
that rules music have been arrived at through move- 
ments of a mass character. The first form of piano 
was known as the fugle or wing-shaped instrument, 
this going back to the first stringed instruments that 
eventually grew into the piano of today. This grand 
form always has been admired on account of its ap- 
pearance and for its then tinkling volume of tone. 
Che tone was thin and trembling, but soon through 
the 


quality that was justified as something equal to the 


the development of action arrived at a tone 
harp, and then surpassing the harp to the various 
developments that brought us to the upright form. 
The old square was for a third of a century ago 
the dominant form, then followed the upright, and 
from the upright there grew a demand for the grand 
form brought about by the fact that it was easier and 
less costly to make a grand of small size in special- 


ized factories than to make a good upright. 


A Record of Changes 


(he manufacturers in all these changes followed 


another 


ther in masses. The squares were then made 
in large numbers, population considered, and when 
the upright form became popular there was the last 
if the square piano 

The upright held sway until the advent of the 

quantity grand, and for a time it looked as though 
plaver piano would push the grand form out of 
he way as a distinctive manual played instrument, 
1 this history but repeated itself. 

The grand took its turn, and manufacturers flocked 
into the making of grands, even though the grand 
up much room, and the rooms of those 
The 


for those who 


form took 
lin houses became smaller and smaller 


seems now in holding, except 
ve in the crowded centers, and what we now 
diminutive upright is poking its nose into 
another 


and before 


little 


manufacturers, 


s the beautiful instruments will 
any homes on account of their case de- 

their taking up so little room, and with the 
ing at an understanding that the pianos of this 
) not require tone volume to fill the small 
so-called “homes” of the 


represent the 


d take up the idea that now 

as to homes and do away 

clumsy swinging doors that take up so much 
supersede this old and useless idea with 
ack, and which is proving a luxury 
will the small piano have more of an 
at present, for the sliding doors 


} 


a corner to be taken up by the up- 


hat now is given over to space for the 


Saving Waste Space 


Some argue that sliding doors do not slide, 


may 
but that is just because the ingenuity of the men who 
design and build have not set their wits toward the 
accomplishment of this much desired reform as to 
floor space. Visualize any room the reader may be 
in while reading this, and even though there be but 
one door, it will be found that there is much waste 
space in the swinging door. 

The same applies to the windows that have been 
iken up that swing and have pushed aside the verti- 
al sliding windows for looks, and net for real com- 
fort and the saving of wall space. 

This is not an architectural paper, and this may 
10t be piano talk, but the space the piano takes up 
on the floor of any room is to be taken into consid- 


ration, this with the idea of getting pianos into 
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spaces that now are being utilized by the talking 
machine or the radio. 

The: sliding window always has been successful 
although through careless hanging sometimes trouble- 
some, but they give the proper ventilation that is 
controlled, and air brought into the rooms with ease. 
This is not possible with the swinging windows, for 
there is that lack of control in the openings that does 
not allow of air coming in at the top or bottom, but 
must be obtained through the swinging windows in 
a long vertical slit that does not arrive at the proper 
proportions that are good for health. The old-fash- 
ioned windows do at times stick. They can be made 
air-tight and work with ease, and do not take up floor 
space as do the present-day swinging doors. 


Non-Sticking Devices 


—— ° 
rhe sliding doors can be made to work with ease, 


in fact that Brass Flange genius, Billings, now of 
Florida, years that 
would not stick or jam, and it is the belief of the 
writer that this same invention could be applied to 


invented some ago a drawer 


the sliding door and make jamming or sticking of 
our present crude devices for such doors perfectly 
amenable to reason by the push of a finger. Then 
wasted floor space that the swinging door now ab- 
sorbs can be put to better uses than the holding of 
furniture in unnatural spaces, the giving the piano 
a place that is desirable that now gives way to the 
swing of the door out or into the room in order to 
get it open wide and against the side of the room 
that never has any utility except to give the house- 
keeper agony of soul and hatred for the home. 

All this may carry with it the argument that it 
would cost too much money to take the swinging 
doors out and place sliding doors in, but that is not 
to be accepted, for it would not have to be done. Let 
this improvement be given to the new houses that 
Those who build office monuments 
would be able to save so much floor space that it 
would allow of many more rooms on each floor. 


will be built. 


This same applies to apartments, flats, hotels, and 
the one-family and two-family homes. 

To some this may seem a far fling from the subject 
first introduced as to the changing forms of pianos, 
but let the grand manufacturers take stock in this 
fact, for it cannot be called theoretical ; let the manu- 
facturers of upright pianos study what it means 
and it will be found that the door space wastage 
would allow of a grand piano where only an upright 
can now be placed, and the small uprights could be 
placed in any of the narrow spaces now called 
“master” rooms. 


Territorial Waste 

All of which gives time for rummage thoughts as 
to why the piano business from the manufacturers’ 
point of view does not show those profits that must 
eventually be arrived at, or the makers of pianos 
will have to turn to woodmakers and step out and 
build to other productions that will show increase 
in outputs instead of a restriction that seems to show 
no real explanation and hope for assertion that will 
save the piano from that direful condition outlined 
by the “rummy” writer who tried to make of himself 
a piano salesman in a few days, and this without 
even realizing what it requires to sell pianos right to 
the people. This is taken up in another article of 
protest in this issue. 

At the present time we find the manufacturers 
making their usual flight into efforts without careful 
consideration, and that is the turning from the grand 
production to the upright, at the same time allowing 
that great wasted territory covered by what we are 
pleased to call the middle classes to go without pianos, 
for the little piano at a price the middle classes can 
buy and pay for is now allowed without that presen- 
tation that spells profits while the middle classes 
spend their money for other things not as wholesome 
or elevating as the piano which will make the home 
of the people happy and contented. 

The holding of the piano, no matter its form above 
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the purchasing powers of the people is a sad thing. 
The rich can buy what they want, but those people 
with music in their souls, with a hunger for song and 
instrumental music must stand on the outside and 
give surcease for such hunger by doing without or 
listening to the music that belongs to others in the 
more elaborate homes. Listening to music from the 
outside is hard, tiresome and uncomfortable work 
even in warm weather, but mighty uncomfortable 
if the weather rides in or near the zero sign on the 
thermometer. 
Cut the Mark-up 

Make the piano possible. Piano men know just 
as well as does the Mustcat Courter Extra that it 
Let 
that mark-up that kills piano selling slide to one-half, 


is the price that keeps the people from buying. 


and the dealer can make more money than he now 
does with his selling-killing mark-up. Bring the 
player piano back to its selling demand, cultivate the 
little uprights as assiduously as is the grand form 
talked about, and the piano business can be increased 
to double its present production by selling to those 
that only have to be asked to look at something that 
is within their paying ability. 

Other productions have been invented and allowed 
to surpass the production of the piano just because 
good business instinct, selling methods that admit 
of an honest profit by holding the overhead down 
to a basis that will allow 25 or 50 per cent. off the 
overhead, thus driving the mark-up to that point 
where pianos come to a selling demand. 

OOOCOOSD 


“A Piano for 
the Masses” 


the 


XTRA gave utterance to ideas that 


IFTEEN 
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years or more ago M usiIcAL 
had to do with what it was pleased to designate as 
“A Piano for the Masses.” It was during the time 
of the H. P. Nelson disturbances, when that man 
pro luced pianos in volume of huge proportions, sold 
them at low prices, and many of these same pianos 
can be found doing duty as music instruments to this 
day. H. P. Nelson was not the only man who demon- 
strated that pianos were “good for many years,” and 
those who made such pianos and those who retailed 


H. P. Nelson 


made money with his products, but he spent it faster 


them, never heard from them again. 


than he made it in unbusiness-like expansions, but 
especially in the effort to sell on long time, when he 
should have stuck to cash for products at the low 
prices he held to. 

The long-time competition was too much for the 
capital Nelson had, for the great overhead in piano 
production lies in the percentages the money-lenders 
take away from the profits of any instalment selling 
proposition. 

Reduction of Overhead 

At about the same time H. P. Nelson was blazing 
his way to the inevitable, it is known that another 
concern was manufacturing and selling to mail order 
houses, commercial pianos at $76. Just how this 
was accomplished was explained by the maker by 
the statement that it brought up production to that 
number of units the cost of other grades was reduced 
to about the even figure, and that helped in the reduc- 
tion of production costs on all the different kinds 
the workmen of the factory operate on. 

During all that time the so-called “commercial 
pianos” were being sold in lots of carloads at the 
low price, the low prices at wholesale were raised 
to unholy percentages of mark-ups through the $5 
per month instalments, and a general frenzy of cheap 
piano selling shunted up the gross number of units 
to something like 350,000 or near 400,000, with a 
trail of past due, for the argument that it would 
he easy to collect $5 payments did not materialize— 
the collections were then slovenly attended to. It 
was soon found that the payments of $5 per month 
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were allowed to slip into about 50 per cent. past due, 
just as did the $10 payments that many argued 
showed a 50 per cent. past due. 

It was claimed it was better to sell at $5 per 
month and collect it than to sell at $10 and collect 
only $5 a month. 


Mounting Past Due 
All this created a false asset as to piano instalment 
paper. The $5 per month paper soon showed the 
50 per cent. on collections, and while the $10 pay- 
ments showed $5 collections, the $5 paper showed 
$2.50 per. month. 
house to jack its collections to anything like normal, 


It did not seem possible for any 


and at that time normal was considered good with 
a 5 to 7 per cent. past due. 

It may have been, but it did not work out—-the 
dealers were hard up, the manufacturers carried the 
load, and there was a general demoralization in piano 
selling that did not bid well for the future. The 
“piano for the masses” was proven to be a demand 
that could be handled with profit-making ability if 
only collections were made. But it did look so allur- 
ing to the average piano man that many manuiac- 
turers of good grades argued that it was the only 
way to make money in the piano business, and then 
followed the attempts to produce the cheap and the 
good from the same factories. 

This was found impossible, for the real basis of 
profit-making was not on how cheap could the pianos 
be produced and sold to the dealers, but on the col- 
lections of the low instalments, or the long time taken 
in collections, that finally proved the wrong financial 
methods based on getting in the instalments. This 
prevails to this day, thus creating policies of selling 
that go to the extreme. 

The Development of the Player 


The piano player a quarter of a century ago was 
being introduced by the Aeolian Company, then of 
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the cabinet form, and the Pianola was placed upon 
the music map of the world. This soon gave way 
to the placing the mechanism of the player inside 
the piano, this principally in the upright form, and 
with tentative efforts to bring about possibilities in 
the grand piano, but the grand problem as to the 
player mechanism required more time to develop. 
The upright player piano as distinguished from the 
cabinet piano player, swept the industry from end 
to end, and became almost to a 70 per cent. produc- 
tion of the total units made and sold. 


Then followed the introduction of the grand 
players, this followed by the flood of grand players 
and the forcing of cheap grands that were specialized 
on.. The piano business again was going through the 
agonies of maternity in the passing from one con- 
dition to another, and then back to the old prin- 
ciple of production that carried with it losses the 
piano men themselves must accept the responsibility 
for. 

The discount banks created a difference of atti- 
tude as to the maker and the seller. The dealers 
were enabled to utilize their instalment paper, they 
were soon led to believe that this method of making 
soluble their frozen assets freed them from the dom- 
the 


broadcast a feeling that those who do the selling are 


ination of manufacturers, and there is now 
those who keep the wheels of the piano factories 
turning, and the manufacturers had to come to heel 
at the dictation of the men who sold the products of 


the factories. 


The Discount Companies 
It does look that way, but the discount companies 
are becoming just as dominating as were the manu- 
facturers in the old days of the frozen instalment 
put up” at 1% 


paper, and which the dealers had to “ 
to be carried. The condition of this instalment paper 


after a vear of holding as security by the manufac- 


Artistry 
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turers did not carry that percentage of past due that 
made it safe. 

The present conditions as existing in the selling 
of pianos do not bear of weaknesses as to the piano 
being a music instrument of demand and of profit- 
making—it being again dragged into the mud of 
financial despair through the resultant laxness of 
collections. 

It may seem as though the Musicat Courier 
EXTRA is given to this bug-a-boo of “CoLLect 
NOW,” but that is always with us. As long as the 
instalment paper could be “hocked” with the dis- 
count banks, could be, to be more polite, discounted, 
the dealers were proud of their being able to carry 
on according to their own dictates of financial ability, 
but this eating in on the profits through the excessive 
costs of discounting has again manifested itseif, and 
there is that universal pessimism as to the profit- 
making to be obtained in the selling of pianos. 


A Costly Venture 

Let the piano dealer stop and dig into his own 
financial resources, cut at the bone of the disturb- 
ances that prevail, the builder to his troubled mind, 
and he will find that he is paying too much for his 
financial ease of mind in the giving away of his real 
profits in the prevailing cost of near 21 per cent. for 
his ease of mind for the time being. This ease of 
cash at 21 per cent. carries with it the extending of 
credit that is not on a solid foundation. Its apparent 
prosperity is but the basis for the working for the 
discount company instead of the manufacturer: that 
is of solid backing. 

The manufacturer and the dealer should pull to- 
gether in the effort to maintain a division of profits 
built upon income from the instalment buyers and 
not upon the trading the face value of the instalment 
paper to the banker with the profit of interest and 
mark-up to those who run no risk, and. yet get all 


There is a great difference between the mechanic and the artist—the mechanic constructs 
by mere routine and rule—the work of the artist is always creative. 


In making any product, much depends on the environment. 


If, for example, speed in production is the policy 


of a firm, those who cannot keep pace, drop out—because they just do not fit in. 


If those at the head of a firm sanction or encourage short cuts, inaccuracy and carelessness, you will find that 
the feeling will permeate the entire organization and real craftsmen find themselves out of the picture. 


If the Makers have lofty ideals influenced by tradition to place the perfection of their product before the im- 
portance of profit you are sure to find a group of men who have proven themselves to be real craftsmen who are 
actuated by the highest ideals of their craft, contributing most importantly to the environment of which they 


are a part. 


It is interesting to go through the work rooms of our Plant to talk to our men, to get their perspective, to see 
them painstakingly fashioning from the finest materials obtainable artistic Stieff Piano-fortes. 


Unhastened in their art, with perfection their goal, it is little wonder that Stieff Pianos should occupy their 


position of national preéminence. 


If you are interested in a fine leader we have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory and 
we would welcome a request for information. 


Stieff Hall 


No obligation is incurred 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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the good there is in the instalment paper in the way 
of profits. 

All this seems but the turning of the circle of false 
financial hypothesis in the arriving to the end of real, 
solid profits, and assuming an attitude of surety as 
to capital upon which to work, expanding in sales 
upon what has been earned, while there are the al- 
lowances of credulity that the more units sold the 
more profits obtained. It seems to result just the 
other way about—the more units sold the more 
money lost in the end, and this more through the 
dragging the profits out of the expansion than in 
conserving and applying good selling and collecting 
processes into small turnovers, rather than in theo- 
retical turnovers that would be right only that if 
which protrudes into the theories of many in the 
end. 

A Vicious Circle 

With all this we look over the manufacturing field 
of today and find many houses that started in the 
“supplying the masses” that dominate today. Some of 
these are carrying on with the high grade dominating, 
allowing the production for the masses to go hang 
and into the hands of others, through which there is 
being laid the foundation for other departures along 
the same lines that will produce results of profitable 
expansion. In the allowing others to take up the 
field, with the same old running ’round a circle ap- 
plied, and the Nelsons, the $76 pianos at the advances 
of today, carrying on, the real piano for the masses 
is allowed to go hang just because there is that dis- 
satisfaction as to the mark-up that keeps the makers 
and the sellers flirting with the discount companies 
that sell cash with a solid security of piano instalment 
paper at prices that eat up all the profits that should 
materialize as the collections of the dealers make 
it safe. 

The manufacturer that could produce a piano 
of the upright form today as good as the piano 
that built up one of the greatest productions of 
the age for the even figure, allowing the dealer 
to sell this piano at two and a half of the even 
figure, thus giving the dealer a mark-up that 
would allow the selling of the piano at $250, 
could today make a fortune as large as the man 
who in the past years turned out “the best piano 
in the world for the money.” 

The mark-up today as allowed the dealer by the 
manufacturer is higher than any legitimate produc- 
tion in the industrial world. If the creator of the 
instalment paper can afford, which he cannot only 
in his false theories of financing, to pay 21 per cent. 
for his cash with his instalment paper as the basis 
for this cost of falsely deluding himself that he is 
making money when he is but giving it away as far 
as profits are concerned, then it is evident that there 
is big money in piano selling. The mark-up is as 
between the maker and the seller. If with a mark- 
up of 100 per cent. to 110 per cent. the dealer must 
“hock” his instalment paper, then there is a false 
foundation in the reckoning of the dealer as against 


the maker. 


A Business Fallacy 


The business man in any field of retail selling who 


Ee ———— 


cannot so conserve his overhead that he cannot make 
a profit on a mark-up as large as that of the piano 
dealer, then that piano dealer is either selling too 
many units for his capital, and if losing money he 
surely is running on too high a cost of overhead 

To get at the real guts of all this, piano selling is 
not carried on as it should be. The people are sold 
the commercial pianos as of medium grade, while 
the medium grade is sold as of high grade, and the 
high grade demand is based upon the selling to those 
who know tone and quality. The piano dealer is 
too hungry for theoretical profits; he wants to make 
a big showing, and instead of providing a piano for 
the great middle class, the which based upon a $250 
price, the dealer is trying to buck a 100 per cent 
mark-up with the very pianos that would fill the bill 
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at a 50 per cent. decrease in selling price, and give 
to the people, the masses if you please, the pianos 
that have been sold at unholy prices, with long time 
as the creating a demand in the way of selling. If 
the honest method had been carried on there would 
be a low past due, for collections would be made 
without fear. Then would follow in time the replace- 
ment of the commercial piano at $250 for a piano 
of double that price, enabling a fair and honest trade- 
in price. The piano for the masses that should have 
been sold in the past at $200 to $250, would hold its 
own with the pianos that are advertised to last for- 
ever and then some. 

What becomes of all the pianos of the past sold at 
high prices but with low quality valuations, and 
showing a great profit margin, based upon poor col- 
lection methods of fear because the sale has not been 
Well, we might ask, what becomes 
of the cheap pins? People know just as much about 


an honest one? 


cheap pianos as they do about cheap pins, yet there 
is as much difference in quality in the one as in the 
other. 

All that is the matter with the piano business is 
in the false theories of many who do the selling. 
Sell honestly, keep within one’s own capital, and do 
not build upon a false foundation with cash that costs 
21 per cent. to get, and which is but the profits that 
the dealer should conserve. The piano for the 
masses, the piano that will build to great profits, lies 
with the dealers, not with the manufacturers. The 
dealers have the mark-up basis, the manufacturers 
supply that mark-up. 


—ooocco— 


The Art Preservative— 

UCH space is given in this issue of the Must- 

CAL CouRIER Extra regarding the conven- 
tions held in New York City this month pertaining 
to printing. It was thought valuable to do this, as 
an example from which our own National body 
might gain much information that would lead to like 
results as shown in the address of President Ernest 
F. Eilert, who has held the honored post for two 
years, an honor that has not been conferred on any 
man since the inception of the organization that now 
is known the world over, and which has been in the 
building to efficiency and value to its members for 
over forty years. 

The one point sought to be brought out here is 
that the President of the United Typothetae of 
America stands by the high standards in his own 
profession, and always is in the van in all that will 
bring honor to the printing profession. 

To illustrate this, the present issue of the MusicaL 
Courter Extra is from the Eilert Printing Com- 
pany plant, considered one of the finest publication 
institutions in this country. This issue of the Must- 
cAL Courter Extra was set up, printed and mailed 
in five days, this being one among other publications 
that are produced in this plant. This time could be 
shortened if need be, but the regular schedule was 
maintained, the paper was “out on time,” and its 
typographical and press work indicate the high at- 
tainments of the organizations that have been held 
to the highest ideals, and in this Mr. Ejilert has led 
and not followed. 

This paper speaks in every issue for the Eilert 
Printing Company as to its efficiency in all that per- 
tains to the printing crafts, or arts, as one views it. 
To do this and give so much valuable time to the 
various associations, civic work, political attention 
due from every American citizen, doing great good 
in matters pertaining to the aid of the suffering, hold- 
ing to his beliefs as a Lutheran, and a few other 
movements that lack of 
directions on the part of the average business man, 
is not often found. 


betoken interest in many 


Hence the honors that go to this man of resources, 
who is self-made, and whose honesty of purpose has 
built for him the confidence of all. 
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Big Opportunities 
in South America 


HERE is presented in another article in this 
issue of the Musicat Courter Extra a view 
of the business situation in South America, not only 
as far as the piano business is concerned, but as 
to industrial, political, commercial and financial con- 
ditions affecting trade. For a long time the atten- 
tion of the piano export trade has been centered on 
Australia, which today consumes half of the ex- 
ported piano products. South America and Latin 
America, in which are included Mexico and Cuba, 
has been recognized as a secondary field. 

It seems as though there could be done a great 
deal more than has been accomplished in the past. 
The piano sales in those countries has been accom- 
plished with a minimum of propaganda as propa- 
ganda is measured in this day and age. The time is 
ripe, as this article proves, to strike for bigger and 
better business for the American piano exporter 
among our neighbors to the south. 

Furthermore, there is more than a mere indication 
that before very long the American piano man who 
looks for business in those countries will be faced 
with a more serious competitive problem than has 
existed at any time since the war. Up to the pres- 
ent time Europe has been occupied in repairing war 
ravages, and rebuilding the business enterprises 
which were for the duration of the war practically 
It takes a long time to rebuild a busi- 
How- 


suspended. 
ness which has been so rudely interrupted. 
ever, Europe has attacked its major problems with 
rare energy and persistence, realizing that the only 
chance for national rehabilitation has lain with the 
development of foreign trade. 

Now when it is considered that the war presented 
the first golden opportunity for American dominance 
in the export field, the seriousness of this threat may 
be well considered. Dr. Julius Klein, head of the 
United States Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which functions under the supervision 
and control of the United States Department of 
Commerce, has returned from Europe after an in- 
tensive investigation of economic and industrial con- 
ditions prevailing abroad. He declares, and his words 
are considered as of weighty import, that practically 
every European country with particular reference to 
England, France, and Germany, are preparing to 
regain the position which these countries held abroad, 
and especially in South America. 

It is time, as Dr. Klein truly declares, for an 
aggressive policy of foreign exploitation. Cement 
relationships with the piano houses which represent 
the leading American lines in Mexico, in Cuba, in 
Argentina, and all the other South American re- 
publics. It is a critical period that is threatened, 
not next week or next month, but surely before 
the end of the current year. The time to repair the 
dikes is not when there is a huge overflow, but when 
the first infinitesimal trickle warns of the coming 


catastrophe. 


Again An Apology 

ITH becoming modesty we again plagiarize 

and use the slogan of that old and reliable 
house, Vose & Sons, of Boston. We are proud of 
this regular issue of the Musicat Courter Extra. 
We say, as does Vose & Sons, “We Challenge Com- 
parison.” We are confident the Musica CourIER 
Extra in any issue will prove as perfect in trade 
journalism as the old Vose piano in music. All talk 
about papers devoted to any trade or industry as 
of the past certainly can not be charged against the 
issues now coming from the press of the MusIcaL 
Courter Extra. We thank you, it has the largest 
circulation in its field, and in this we again use the 
Vose challenge. 
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Gloomy Glooms vs. 
Sunny Sunshine 


What Might Be Called a Tramp Salesman and a Dour English- 
man Supply the Gloom, While Howard B. Morenus 
Radiates the Shining Sunshine 


Pianos As They Are Not Sold and How They Are Sold 


W'! lH all the talk that is going on as to whether 
tl i : 


1e piano business is good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, with a few side lines on the future, let us take 
up both sides of the question and see if what is 
claimed by some be true or not. In the September 
Bookman there is a story by one who strives to show 
by his own experience as a piano salesman why it is 
that the piano factories soon will be open for con- 
racts in wood work in order to keep the plants going, 
and that because the piano is a thing of the past, is 
dead to the world, and in a state of decline that is 
only due to the rude and incoherent methods utilized 
by some retail houses to sell to people who can not 


rd to buy, much less to pay. 


Like Learning Law 


he “experiences” of this individual but illus- 


trates a story once heard in Georgia thirty-five or 
more vears ago, which told of a man who had a son. 
lhe father was very much interested in the future 
son and wanted him to be a lawyer. After 


high 


1 ~ 1 
taken up and the 


an was out of the school this 


ion was father 
the law was the thing 
ged with his own lawyer to have 


and one morning the young man 
r the beginning. 

» father rushed home, his mind filled 

tive practice his son would one day 

arriving at his conclusions as to the 

igh his own bills from the lawyer 

The 


“How do you like the 


his apprenticeship with. 


asked his son 


answer somewhat dislocated the visions 


id to the point: 


right, ] but I’m sorry I 


suppose, 


hat sudden educational feat gave 


nes to mind as the story in the Book- 
—_ 


1] 


lls of a man who struck a job 


— dA all 


about piano 


quick as did the sor 


who was sorry 


| ; 
na day. This story but 


pictures 
ho has tried various ways of earning 
1 - 


1 ‘ 1 
pabiy stopped overt 


in many a town 


’ no matter what it may be, and then 


in easy way to earn 


Misleading Articles 
Such men never seem to fit in at anything, and if 
one may by chance do a little writing these expe- 
riences furnish food for articles sent out to the pub- 


lications of the day. Some of them are accepted and 


illowed to appear in print, showing on the part of 


the editors that do accept them as having as little 
knowledge of the subject as the one who may write 
them. The dire disaster the piano factories are com- 
ing to that is given in the Bookman article is just 
about as reliable as to a showing of what is done in 
all piano houses as does the imaginings of one who 
writes about something he knows not of, and does 
damage in certain directions that can not always be 


killed. 


misleading as the following which appeared in the 


This story in the Bookman is just about as 


daily papers, or to be explicit in the New York World 


of September 9: 





Motors Supplant Pianos 











From The World’s Bureau 
Lonpon.—One of the hardest cases of industrial depression 
that I have heard of, says the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, is that of a famous firm of manufac 
turers of piano-tuning instruments. They have had a hard 
struggle for several years, and occasional orders from over- 
seas have enabled them more or less to keep going. But 
their diminishing orders are in no way connected, so I am 
told, with any general slump in trade 

One member of the firm explained to me that his trade had 
simply been killed by the motor car industry In the past, 
he said, a piano in every home was looked upon as a social 
necessity, and a piano was obtained by hook or by crook 
[ then by hire-purchase. Nowadays 


that is, if not for cash, 


the motor car has become the social necessary, and the 
motor car is also now obtainable on the monthly payment 
system, sometimes spread over as much as three years, as in 
the case of pianos. Piano makers are suffering in conse 


quence. So bad is business at the moment that two members 
of the firm I have mentioned are at present engaged on the 
giddy heights of one of the towers of Westminster Abbey 


leadwork. 


restoring 

Here are two buckets of gloom, one emanating 
from a traveling seeker after something easy to do, 
and printed in a monthly American magazine that 
seems to be endeavoring to copy the American Mer- 
The 
London, England, but printed in the New York 


World. 


cury as to editorial policies. other is from 


Both these publications exist on advertising, would 
not refuse to accept an advertisement from any one 
of the piano manufacturers in this country, for they 
know piano manufacturers pay their bills, and yet 
each one of these publications do not hesitate to print 
what they can hardly prove to be true to the probable 


detriment of the piano. 


Meaningless Assertions 
The piano business may be bad in England, but 
The 


motor salesmen may be sharper at selling and the 


is that the fault of the piano or the people? 


people may not be asked as persistently to buy pianos 
as they are asked to buy cars. 

The story in the Bookman may depict some of the 
evils of piano selling, but that does not prove the 


piano is dead in this country. All piano men want 
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to do more business. They talk a lot of stuff that 
they might keep to themselves, but the evil methods 
of one or more do not prove that all piano men are 
doing the same kind of work. It would be just as 
sensible to claim that all bank presidents are crooks 
because one has stepped out of the paths of righteous- 
ness, or any like comparison. 

If there be any piano men that do work such as 
described in the Bookman article, is that the fault of 
the industry or the piano trade? The piano business 
is no different from any other trade—all have their 
difficulties with trade evils, and all that are honest 
strive in every way to call upon the laws that are 


passed to suppress evils, and the fact that such laws 


are enacted proves what is said here. 


The Valued Piano Names 


Notwithstanding all that is presented in these 
gloomy predictions, it might be said that there are 
piano names that stand as high as any other articles 
that are sold principally on their name values in any 
country in the world. Also, it might be well to re- 
mind the New York World that America produces 
the finest pianos in the world, and that there is one 
name that stands out as being the most valued name 
in the commercial world, and that name need not be 


mentioned for all to know what it is 


There are other names, one carrying an age of 
over a century, and which carries the honors of lead- 
ing in the bringing to perfection the tonal values of 
the present day, is so announced in the histories of 
the makes of today. To say Steinway is to be proud 
of ownership of a piano bearing that name; to say 
Chickering is to bring recollections of the great in- 
ventions of Jonas Chickering as the one who brought 
relief to manufacturers in the early days and enabled 
this great country to lead in piano tone, quality and 
volume. 

This country leads in the player field, and today 
England, and other European countries, are subject 
to the patents that place the player piano in the homes 
of the people, and for this the Aeolian Company must 


be thanked. 


Automobile Competition 

It is not the fault of the piano if England is at 
such a low ebb, it is the fault of those who do not 
sell them, or do not meet the competition of the auto- 
mobile as the piano men of this country are doing 
at this time. It has taken the piano men of these 
United States some time to gather their wits and 
go out into the open and fight the automobile and 
other salesmen in other lines of productions sold on 
the instalment plan, and to do this fighting for the 
business in the open. 

There has been some talk that has been bad on the 
part of piano men, but that is found in all commercial 
lines. With all this there now is coming the sunshine 


of the men who go out and get business and do not 


wait for it to stalk into their offices and make piano 


selling the work of clerks to enter the sales that the 


pianos make themselves. In fact, no commercial 
line can do this with the probable exception of mail 
order houses and ten-cent stores. But pianos are not 
sold in that way. Mail order sales are delivered by 
the government. Ten-cent sales are carried home by 
the purchasers. 

The selling of a piano is something that means a 
life possession, that in many instances is handed down 


to future generations as is shown in piano selling 
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when a second-hand comes before the salesman and 
prospective customer who desires to keep up with 
our great advance in music and with this our intelli- 


gence and cultivation. 


Piano Men Hurt Themselves 

Piano men themselves are responsible in a great 
measure for the kind of gloomy talk that was printed 
in the New York World and the Bookman. 


do this pessimistic talking during dull times, and 


They 


about the period the upward trend arrives it has got 
to the outer world. 

With this before us, let us turn to the sunshine the 
piano man can dispense if only he will go out and 
gather in the business. While piano men of a cer- 
tain kind have been spreading out thick gobs of 
gloom, there were some that did not have time to 
spend in telling their troubles to the policeman upon 
the beat that led past the piano store, but went out 
and met the enemy of competition as to the automo- 
bile and other things and got their share of the 
business. 

The piano men have no reason to be gloomy and 
sour these days. July was better than June, not so 
much, to be sure, but it was better. August proved 
to be a good month, and September is showing a 


tendency to be greater. 


“A Bit of Sunshine” 

Now let us have a little sunshine in all that has 
been said. Let us hear from one who has some 
records to his ability to prove that what has been 
accepted as is to be as was not. Howard B. Morenus, 
of the Hobart M. Cable Company, is the piano man 
that thirty years ago proved that the old fetish that 
pianos could not be sold in the South during the good 
old summer time, about the time that old song was 
making hearts glad and happy, was a mistake, for he 
broke all records in July and August in the districts 
around Atlanta. He reasoned that the people in the 
rural districts made money with summer boarders 
aud the like. He sent his salesmen out to sell pianos 
to those homes away from the centers so that there 
would be life for the family during the winter months, 
knowing he would need his men during the cold 
months to work the town and city people. 

Now he comes to us with glistening beams of sun- 
shine with a record that is worth while. It evidences 
itself in the breaking the record of shipments for any 
year since the Hobart M. Cable Company began the 


making of the famous pianos of that name. 


Something to Sell 
It must not be accepted that Hobart M. Cable and 
Howard B. Morenus just went out and sold pianos 
-they first had to create something that would at- 
With 


quality and tone as the basis, there had to be con- 


tract the dealers, would be of a salable nature. 


structed something that would sell the dealer, who 
That had to be 
something new, out o fthe general run of advertising, 
backed by quality and name value. So the trade 
hegan to hear things about a Blue Ribbon Line, 


could pass it on to the consumer. 


something about a Song Bird piano, and this through 


advertising. These pianos were displayed at the 
Chicago convention, were shown in illustrations in 
the publicity ; talks about how to sell went out through 
the mails, with advice as to displaying the special 
productions in a way that the people would be at- 
tracted, and knew what a salesman was talking about 


when his card was presented in the home of this one 
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or that one that could own a piano, even though a 
radio, a talking machine or a car was already in the 
family. 
Why They Didn’t Sell 
Mr. Morenus talks about those days when he him- 


self was compelled to put on his thinking cap to ar- 


rive at some well planned method of getting at least 


some of this money that was going out to other lines. 
He tells about visiting a dealer that had always sold 
a goodly number of Hobart M. Cable player pianos, 
but whose orders had suddenly got to so low a point 
it was deemed well to go and learn just why this 
should be. 

When Mr. Morenus stepped into the store of this 
dealer he found that individual buried up to his neck 
in a talking machine putting it in order. There was 
a line of dusty Hobart M. Cable player pianos on one 
side of the store, and on the other there was to be 
The 


piano dealer talked about nothing but radio and 


seen a fine line of talking machines and radios. 
talking machine. Mr. Morenus saw the Hobart M. 
Cable players were lost sight of, for the time being 
the dealer did not think about anything but radio 
and phonographs. 

That dealer had to have something to awaken his 
selling instincts as to the instrument that had enabled 


him to go into the radio and talking machine business. 


Waking Up the Dealers 
After a nice visit Mr. Morenus went back to 
LaPorte, Ind., sat him down and began to plan. 
That was toward the end that something new must be 
provided for the straying piano dealers who were 
losing money and did not know it through spending 
their time in giving service free for the keeping of 
the radio so they would receive from London or 
thereabouts, and talking about the music the talking 
machine could give for a little money, and then after 
selling the radio spending all his time in keeping it 
in order without cost to the buyer. 

It was seemingly a hard problem but the Blue 
Ribbon Line and the Song Bird were the result of the 
cogitations, the bringing past experiences in the re- 
tail field into play and co-ordinating this with the 
present situation; the preparing an advertising cam- 
paign in the trade papers ; the utilizing the mails; the 
visiting the old Hobart M. Cable dealers, and then 
going out and seeing these and other dealers face to 
face, showing them how and talking them into a rec- 
ognition that the radio and the talking machine were 
side lines to the piano; that the selling of pianos was 
the basis of the dealer’s business; that the side lines 
reduced the overhead of piano selling. This in the 
‘face of such gloomy talks found in the World and 
the Bookman. Mr. Morenus had not seen either of 
these talks, but he writes the following to the editor 
of the Musicat Courter Extra in a personal letter, 
with no request for publication. 


A Selling Philosophy 


Here is the ray of sunshine that is like manna to 
the starved, and should “buck up” any piano man 
who might be inclined to take what the gloomy pes- 
simists hand out and slink into the same condition 
of mind, destroying the mental attitude that Tunney 
the champion says is the precursor of defeat when 
the gloves are put on. Tunney says the man who be- 
lieves he can will win. Probably some of this mental 
attitude is what has brought to Mr. Morenus his 


fighting attitude. To the one the letter was written 
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to it but brings to memory fights for piano sales in 
days gone by, and the bringing that Tunney philoso- 
phy to the fore again, and permits of these words 


that spell piano sales in quantities : 


August 31, 1927, brought to a close the big- 
gest month from the standpoint of shipments 
that the Hobart M. Cable Company has ever 
had in its twenty-seven years of piano build- 
ing. We shipped 511 pianos from our factory 
in August and we are going into September 
with a fine bunch of orders on our books. 

This activity with us is due to the tremen- 
dous hit which the Blue Ribbon line is making, 
and it is going over in a far bigger way than we 
anticipated. 

Our beautiful new models with their lacquer, 
high-lighted finishes are proving very popular, 
I am glad to write you about the unprecedented 
activity in the business of the Hobart M. Cable 
Company and the tremendous ovation which is 
being given to the Blue Ribbon line by dealers 
who have placed these new models on their 


wareroom floors. 


That is the Shining Sunshine that kills the gloomy 
glooms of the pessimists. It shows what can be done 
when the manufacturers get down to brain study and 
The Hobart M. 


Cable Company sends this message out without 


apply it to the wants of the dealers. 
reservations. It shows pianos can be sold. The com- 
pany could not sell the pianos if the dealers did not 
sell them. 

The fact that Mr. Morenus believes September will 
surpass August carries with it much the piano man, 


whether maker or seller. 


Rumors That Kill Aggressiveness 
Many mistakes are made by piano men who lose 
their activity of business aggressiveness and believe 
what some one else tells them. In fact, there are 
piano men who spread such stories of gloom to cause 
The Hobart M. 


Cable Company does not believe in this kind of com- 


their competitors to “lay down.” 


petition, nor do others that can tell the same selling 
that is herewith shown and there are others. 

The keen piano mind studies what will sell pianos ; 
does not care what his competitors do, but goes right 
out and meets the people face to face he wants to 
sell; talks his own pianos and sells because he has 
something to sell. 

In creating this Blue Ribbon Line, in giving the 
dealers literature that any salesman could absorb and 
use to advantage, gives to the Hobart M. Cable Com- 
pany the blue ribbon for proving that what so many 
said could not be done could be done, hence this re- 
markable record. 

That is the kind of sunshine we want to create 
business. The Blue Ribbon Line beam of sunshine 
is something new. Those who have not recognized 
it should write this live piece of business making in 
La Porte, Ind., and find out. It will cost nothing 
and it will take that gloomy taste out of the mouth 
that the pessimist and red headed believers believe 
that nothing ain’t nothing nohow. Try the Blue 
Ribbon Line, a something new in piano selling, with 
pianos that come about as near selling themselves as 
any manufactured. What is told here but proves 
sunshine will dispel gloom, and sunshine spells pros- 


perity. Let us all smile and work. 
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The Ideals and Accomplishments of 
the United Typothetae of America 


An Indication of the Great Work that Can Be Accomplished 
through Associational Efforts as Shown in the 
Report of President Ernest F. Eilert 


EF ERY business man is vitally interested in 
things that pertain to printing, for without print- 
ing we could never do business. Let the business 
men, the man of the arts or the professions, stop and 
try to visualize conditions in this life if printing 
lost art. We would stop living. 


should become a 


We would, in fact, lose all means of civilization if 
printing presses would stop running the forces of 
understanding of life—all 
It would be like 


the sun darkening and berefting the living world of 


the brain and enable the 


that tends to elevate and create 


eyesight 

During the early days of printing in this country, 
the days of Benjamin Franklin, if you please, “The 
irt preservative of all arts” was the common phrase 


applied to printing. That covered then what print- 


ing was of that day. Industrialism did not enter 


into the comprehension of what the art really would 
this day 


vrow to In and time printing controls 


vitally the doings of the day in all directions, from 
the printed address upon the envelopes used to en- 


close the letter head that makes known this or that 


business, to the great daily papers that send out to 


ul who may read what is doing the world over. 


The Fourth Greatest Art 


Prin is the fourth greatest art and industrial 


commercial purpose in the world, and is the second 


greatest in volume of business per year, as we may 
call it, of this country. That two billions represents 
in figures the dollars that tell the story as far as this 


country is concerned, the allied interests of this busi- 


ness life would bring these two billions of dollars 


to tar greater hgures. 


hose who like to view the greatness of things 


an arrive at something like under 
standing of what that one word printing means 
September, 1927 


During the past two weeks of 


there has been held in New York City gatherings 


f the members of the different associations that have 
to do with the welfare of printing, these representa- 
of the meetings all 


the word applies, 


tions bringing into the workings 


that have to do with printing as 
ind which in fact now assumes a profession, as the 


reports of 


| the meetings indicate by the establishing 


1 


of two chairs for educational advancement purposes 


Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh Phis is but 
| great movements that have been 
} 


by the U. T. A 


Typothetae of America 


, Meaning 
his is a move 
an endowment of $250,000, 
deavors to maintain and 
onal work that has been 

for several years past. 

ose the educating of 
rstanding of what 

from a busin point of view. All 
1 of the inters to such im- 
is the t costs of production, 


work 


portant work 


x., and through thi drive out of the those 


evils that are engendered through competitive bids, 


losses through underestimating costs 


thus preventing 


of production, etc., which has so much to do in the 


maintaining the profitable carrying on of a business. 


Creating Artistic Standards 


Also, these educational efforts bring the printers 


to strive for those artistic results that give to the 


work those ambitions that gives the industry an art 


standard that allows of the application of all that has 


to do with creating artistic effects for the eyes, and 
at the same time elevates the work to that point which 
half a century ago would have been declared impos- 
sible. 

This meeting of the U T. A was held jointly with 
the display of the latest mechanical inventions in 
printing, which has arrived to that point of one print- 
ing press turning out at the same time four colors, 
and this in a way bringing the following of typo- 
graphical and artist designing to a point never 
deemed possible heretofore. 

All this is interwoven into the work of the adver- 
tising profession in much the same way that the pub- 
licity of the daily papers and all that goes into the 
walks of business and the industrials and the arts 
in a way that is surprisingly simple when one wan- 
ders among the bewildering masses of wheels and 
force distributors, and causes the minds of those who 
knew of printing when the old Washington hand 
press gave us returns of the Devinne character; 
when the enveloping of a cylinder with hand-set type 
was a revelation, and the hugh high topped mass of 
cylinders gave a feeling of great strength and yet to 
the printer gave a chill of apprehension at the thought 
of the types in the columns held closely to the cylin- 
ders would drop into “pie” and scatter the minute 
pieces of metal to the “hell box” of that day. 

It must seem strange to the layman, to the piano 
man, in fact, to bring to the fore all this in a paper 
devoted to musical instruments, to show the differ- 
ence as between the magnitude of the printing pro- 
fession in all that implies with that of the piano and 
music instrument industry. The printers, except 
through publication as books, do not go into the 
retailing as in the products of the piano factory, as 
an illustration, in the same manner as does the prod- 
ucts of the printing factories go into the selling of the 
units of production represented in paper upon which 
appear the symbols that arrive at the same intangible 
force as does the tones of the piano. Yet the seeing 
of what is printed on paper that comes from the 
printing presses can be compared alike to the tones 
of the piano. The one lives always, however, while 
a tone once given through vibrations that do not live 
except through the ear and the memory. 


Gives Life to Other Arts 
To the piano man, however, a!l this is of vast im- 
portance. Advertising can in a way be talked, but 
talking is held only within what may be determined 


as “hearing distance.” The vibrations of the voice 


come to us as does music, and are dispelled as soom 


as the vibrations stop Printing holds music to ac- 
count for all time through printing, and that fulfills 
the old saying, ‘‘the art preservative of all arts,” in 
that the eye enables this holding for all time the 
work of the composers. 

The printing of today through the wonderful 
presses exhibited at this exposition during the meet- 
ing of the U. T. A. shows how practically ail arts 
are preserved even unto the reproducing of the 
great paintings of the world’s artists and this run- 
ning as shown to the mediums of controlling al! that 
is meant by trade and production. 

It may seem like stepping into another world of 
effort to take up this much space in a publication like 
the Musicat Courter Extra and endeavor to tell 
the piano men and music merchants what has been 
shown in New York City this month of September, 
1927, yet there is so much that the music of the day, 
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the creating of music instruments to give record to 
the ear of what the eye sees upon the printed pages, 
that there is taken the liberty to step out of the beaten 
path of “piano talk” into that of one of the basic 
methods of attracting the eye through the art preser- 
vative of all arts, and through this get some evidences 
that while music is making its place prominent in all 
that pertains to the life of the day, the real incentive 
is made possible only through printing. 


A Model of Association Work 

Also, there is the opportunity given to illustrate the 
bold and simple method of such a gathering of the 
men who do all this, and allow that to be accepted 
as a model for the piano men and music merchants 
who have labored so hard in a seemingly futile way 
to arrive at that point where the great expenditures 
made toward development will function to the giving 
results such as the study of the organizations that 
represent printing as an art and as an industrial. 

The men who do this work. who have built up to 
it, are those who have given of their experience and 
their ability toward organization and the getting of 
results in a way that stands as a lesson, a great pic- 
ture, to all other like efforts The Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce can gain much that will assist 
in this work by studying the methods that have been 
developed by the U. T. A., and listening tc the 
words of wisdom that are brought forth through 
actual workings that mean so much to the business 
and industrial world in bringing together the men 
who give of their strength and brain to make busi- 
ness better, to eliminate evils that spell losses, to so 
educate the men who <o the handiwork of typog- 
raphy, now almost exclusively done by machinery, 
and the workings of the presses that modern meth- 


ods have brought to such perfection. 


Forty Years of Active Force 

To the music of today all this means as much as 
the training a band of musicians to form a great 
orchestra. The manufacturing and selling of pianos 
can be brought to higher planes of conduct in the 
training the minds of those who make and sell pianos 
through the presenting the address of the President 
of the United Typothetae of America at the banquet 
held at the Hotel Commodore in New York City Sep- 
tember 12. It is not for aggrandizement of one who 
is near and dear to the two companies represented 
in the Eilert Printing Company and the Musical 
Courier Company (Mr. Eilert is President of both) 
that what follows is said, for it is printed without the 
knowledge of this man of many parts and brain 
power, but for the purpose of gaining the attention 
of those who are attempting to do what the printers 
have accomplished 

Ernest F, Eilert has for more than forty years 
been one of the acting minds in the arriving to this 
demonstration which showed so much in advance- 
ment at this “show,” if one may be permitted to use 
the word, for the united display of printing machin- 
ery and the offering the men who have brought these 
great things to active obedience »f the human brain, 
is such that it is a picture of the advancement of 
this world in all things 

The Chamber of Commerce of the music indus- 
tries has been struggling to bring about the display- 
ing of the products of the music instrument fac- 
tories and at the same time hold business meetings, 
but have not as yet solved the problem. It may be 
that the methods employed in the great world-wide 
convention held this past two weeks may give the 
solution to the members of the Music Chamber of 
Commerce. It may be that the reading of the address 
of President Ernest F. Eilert will be of assistance 
to those who are struggling with the problem of 
what to do with the piano and other music instru- 
ments exhibits can be solved by the knowing that the 
exhibits of printing machinery was held independent- 
ly one week and the business meetings of the United 
Typothetae of America were held the week following, 
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allowing the display of printing objects to continue 
at the same time without the one conflicting with the 
other. 

Business First! 

At the banquet and speech making of September 
12 there was demonstrated the fact that a lot of solid 
business men can be gathered together and held to 
attention by the speakers of the night, and in this 
there is shown that annual gatherings of business 
men are not always a thing of amusement, but a 
something of importance. 

The President of the U. T. A. 
dent. Any one who is loyal to an organization must 
have a pride in what the head of his own organiza- 


is our own Presi- 


tion has done and is doing. It is with this purpose 
that the MusrcAL Courter Extra gives the full text 
of the address to the gathered minds of the printing 
profession, in that it may be of value to the piano 
men who are anxious to arrive at an understanding 
of what their own associations should get 
for their great expenditures, and_ not 


en 


merely to add to the fame of a man who 
has during the past forty years done 
more than the average business man, has 
given of his mind and his experience what 
may be of value to others. This man 
has been honored in ways that have aided 
him in what he believes to be best and 
for the betterment of all those in the field 
he has worked in with such earnestness. 

Let us print this address of compara- 
tively few words when one visualizes the 
great projects his association represents, 
and there may be brought to bear through 
this reading much that will assist in the 
workings of our own association of units 
that can be likened to the organization of 
the printing business. 

It must be remembered, that President 
Ernest F. Kilert is holding this high posi- 
tion for the third term, the only man who 
has thus been honored in the history of 
the United Typothetae of America. It 
might be added to this before the begin- 
ning of what President Eilert said to the 
printers of the world, that it is believed 
by the writer of this that the highest 
honor given this man of “doing it’ was 
when he was appointed School Commis- 
sioner for New York City by Mayor 
Gaynor, the Mayor being a Democrat and 
Mr. Ejilert being a Republican. The in- 
terest shown by President Eilert in the 
building to the educational features of the 
Bes A. mn" 
ment of these educational movements for 
the printers was in the work Mr. Eilert did in attend 
ing to his duties as School Commissioner for New 


and in the successful establish- 


York City, and in the helping to bring about the 
building and organizing of some forty of the big 
school plants of the metropolis. 


President Ernest F. Eilert’s Address 

Let the MustcaL Courier Extra ask the men 
who are struggling with the problem of how to make 
the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce func- 
tion, to read what President Eilert said, for his ad- 
dress is not long, it is interesting outside its appli- 
cation to our own troubles, and presents the words 
of a man who not only has carried the burdens of 
many organizations, who gave of his time during his 
years as School Commissioner, and at the same time 
had the time to build up a business that is recog- 
nized in the printing industry as a model of its kind. 
Mr. Eilert, as President of the United Typothetae of 
America, said: 

We are celebrating our Fortieth Anniversary to-night. 
An event of more than passing importance to our industry. 

While this is our Forty-first Annual Meeting it is really 


our Fortieth Convention, the first actual convention being 
held in New York City in 1888. The meeting the year 
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previous in Chicago having been only an organization meet- 
ing. At the meeting in Chicago, Mr. R. Harmer Smith 
presided but Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne was elected Presi- 
dent and he called the first convention to order in the 
Masonic Temple of this city on the morning of September 
18, 1888. 


I do not know of any more appropriate statement with 
which to open this convention of the United Typothetae than 
to quote a paragraph from the opening address of our first 
great president, Theodore L. De Vinne, delivered more than 
a third of a century ago. He said: 

“Our society is unlike any in the trade. It is 
voluntary and not coercive. We are here as free 
men, not pledged to blind obedience in support of 
We do not propose to 
We do 


not propose to make arbitrary prices, rates, rules; 


any leader or any policy. 
put fetters on ourselves or on the trade. 


to make combinations against our customers or the 
public; to fix or regulate the wages of workmen; 
to organize a crusade against any society. It is not 
unwilling or half-willing 


in our plan to coerce 


members in obedience to a policy they do not ap- 


Ernest F. Eilert 
President United Typothetae of America 


prove. We are here for counsel, and for that cheer 


ful and voluntary concert of action which comes 


only from a conviction of the justice of the coun- 


sellings.” 

If there were time I would read you the entire address. 
You would, I am sure, enjoy hearing restated the principles 
the fellow- 
workers in the printing industry. He would be gratified, 


he so wisely laid down for guidance of his 
could he be here with us now, to know that the course he 
counselled has been followed by those who have carried on 
the work. 

Perusal of the proceedings of the convention of thirty- 
nine years ago reveals some interesting conditions, par- 
ticularly when contrasted with those which prevail at the 
present time. Eighty-eight delegates representing sixteen 
cities, two of them being Topeka, Kansas, and Portland, 
Oregon, were present. Chicago and St. Louis each sent 
twelve delegates, almost as many as New York City’s four- 
teen. 

The treasurer’s statement at the New York meeting re- 
veals the fact that the total receipts from initiation fees and 
dues of the members of the U. T. A. for the preceding fiscal 
year were $619. The total disbursements were $207, leaving 
a balance on hand of $412.00, or practically two-thirds of 
the entire receipts. Even our present treasurer, reluctant to 
o. k. expenditures as he is, could not boast of a record much 
better than that. 

Last year at Detroit when we began that convention on 
a Sunday evening, I did a bit of sermonizing. To-night I 
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must ask your indulgence to listen to tedious facts concern 
ing our organization and its accomplishments during the 
two years of my administration. 

The ladies who are partners with us in our enterprise, 
particularly in a pecuniary way, will I hope be tolerant and 
bear with me during a rehearsal of these facts. 

The the United 
America has increases nor decreases 
our numbers are not greatly different than at the beginning 


membership record of Typothetae of 


had neither great 
of the year. 


The witnessed the addition of four locals in the 


Fourth Fifth Districts and the 
the Eighth District. Other 
these locals for which we had special requests, no effort 


year 
withdrawal of 
in the organization of 


and one in 


than 


put forth to acquire new ones, it being deemed wise 
until the 


was 
the extension of our t 


territory shall have been more 


underfake 


itory 


not to 
activities in our 
highly organized. 

Largely by reason of this close attention to the member 


present 


ship and its interests, the morale of the association is at a 
very high point, indeed if not at the highest point in its 


history. No contentions are among us; our activities, de- 


igned for our mutual benefit, are going forward harmoni- 


ously. Members are more confident of the 


need of co-operative effort and of the efficacy 


of Typothetae plans and projects. Members 


accept assignments in their Locals and in the 


international work as officers and as commit 
teemen in the spirit of service, realizing that in 
serving others they are best serving themselves. 
it is probable 


1800 


Based on conservative estimates, 


that out of our entire membership some 


men and women are serving either < 
This speak 
leadership of our Association in the 


as committeemen 
the best training of future lea 
itself. 

It is a 
Kusiness 


constant marvel to 


men, such as we 


engaged in the printing business, 


ly to 


devote so earnestly and so unselfish 


work of Typothetae. It ce rtainly is a splendid 


commentary upon the merits of our work and 


its effectiveness. 


TT 


In an attempt to make of its membership 


better business men and to bring them greater 


prosperity, Typothetae expends a million dol 


lars a year—two-thirds of this amount is di 
rectly in the development of better conditions 


in local associations and one-third in the broad 


er field of international work. It is gratifying 


to say the past year has seen our income not 


only adequate to cover expenditures, but 


many Locals and in the International satisfac 
tory sums have been added to cash surplus 


Our general offices Chicago have beet 


conducted during the past year with a smaller 


but none the less faithful personnel, expendi 


have been reduced and our entire inter 


work 


tures 


national carried on most conservatively 


Our local officers in a number of instances have 
suffered from loss of Secretary-Managers, sev 
eral excellent men leaving our secretarial corps 
For the 
selected 


for opportunities in the industry most 


part their have been 
wisely, I think, from among the ranks of our 


staffs, 


successors quite 


LAO 


secretarial and accounting thereby pro 


women to 
that 


moting capable, faithful and deserving men and 


In this connection, I may 


thought to, 


larger opportunities. say, 
much 


and considerable discussion has taken place on th 


your Executive Council has been giving 
e subject of 
the training of our future supply of secretaries. Eventually 
a plan, it is hoped, may be worked out which 
this 


may open up 


new careers to those selecting phase of association 
work. 

Our specialized branches have shown their usual aggres 
sive activity during the year. These groups of Typothetas 
members have a definite function to perform in bringing 
together all who have common specialized interests and 
need of information and service and methods made avail 
able by Typothetae to help them 
problems. I commend them for 


earnestness and recommend that those of our members 


specialize d 
| 


anda 


with their 


their enthusiasm 
who 
have not identified themselves with their respective special 
ized branches consider doing so without delay 


Employee Relationship 

Our relations with our employes, with the supply inter 
ests, with associations closely allied with us in the Graphic 
Arts, with the public, with the Government and with the 
Master Printer Associations of the World are most pleas- 
ant. We seem to have learned that more may be accom- 
plished through friendly conference and co-operation than 
through selfish contention. 

This condition has resulted in giving Typothetae a high 
standing among the Graphic Arts industries. Its 
plishments in the past, its achievements of the present and 


accom- 
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its plans for the future have brought to it not only recog- 
nition but acknowledgment of leadership 

Not the 


lypothetae’s representation on the Paper Conference Board 


least important of these relationships has been 


where we have met on equal terms with representatives of 


manufacturers and merchants in considering 


with the 
years 


paper paper 
connection 

Eight 
Typothetae took its first step toward the American decimal 
Our Stand- 


some extre mely important matters in 


more efficient handling of paper ago 


standard for count, weight and size of paper 
ardization Committee performed splendid service in advanc- 
program through close co-operation with Govern- 


Arts 


made it 


ing the 


ment and other Graphic Agencies. But there came a 


time when conditions desirable to form a_ per- 


manent contact with our paper manufacturers and paper 


matters of standardization 
The 
from the 


merchants to consider not only 


hut matters of trade customs and trade relations. paper 


conference board with -six representatives each 


manufacturers, the merchants and the printers, was formed 
three years ago. It undertook to advance the standardiza- 
count and weight 


While 


Board are only recommendatory, its con- 


tion program by establishing a basis for 


and reaffirming the standard sizes arrived at earlier 
the powers ol the 
stood by its recommendations and have 


stituent bodies have 


commended them to their respective memberships 


The Manual 
that the publishing the 
Weight 


merchants to 


It was unfortunate time for 
“Manual for 


} 


document, the 


] 


also 


Board's first Count, 


and Size,” was selected by the paper 


change the basis om which to compute prices for small lots 


of paper and to advance the charges for such service. It 
resulted in a degree of confusion and misunderstanding that 
work of the time 
considered the matter of prices of small lots. The 
Manual of Count, Weight and Size” still stands as 


nument 


beclouded the real soard, which at no 


iad ¢ cl 
marking an step on the 


net mx important 


ighway efficiency ; manufacturers are guided by it in the 
merchants are 


Now 


service 


making and marking of and serving 


that the 


paper 
goods 


standard 


attempt to 


printers with these new 


clouds resulting from the change charges 


have about cleared away, the printers of America may and 


should turn their attention intensively to a complete under 


standing of the new standard system of “Count, Weight and 


Size” and begin at once to reap the benefits resulting from 


this more efficient method of counting and weighing paper. 


Considerably over billions of dollars 1s 


United 


The gt I this 


four spent an 


States and Canada for advertising 


nually in the 


through American printing 


goes 


presses, “space” and maga 


in newspapers 


f sales literature of various kinds. In 


American printer cannot afford to 


ince of this great volume of business 


something more than a 


ttitude must he 


ve must rather actively interest ourselves 


advertising To en 


id economics of 


printers to take such an interest, 


itself with the 
backing with its active support 
f the National 
Arts Associatior 


any considerable 


aligned torces ot organ 


one 


dvertising Com 


Especially to those 


amount of adver 


mimend membership in this adver 


hat you may be in closer touch 


business and be the better able to 


Foreign Cooperation 


extreme pleasure at this time to refer to the 


ve been privileged to enjoy during the 


number of our foreign master printers’ associa 


m,-there have been signed a 


reign English-speaking print- 


members acting through the 


associations may secure the same 


publications as are available to our own members and in 


turn, we are formed we are about to be offered similar 


resolutions adopted by this 


advantages. In accordance with 


convention a year Ago, negotiations have been going forward 


hange of 


American printers and German 


with the Germat looking to an exe 


student 


yourney 
printers 

| am i 

ome here a number « nushed yresentatives from 


honored by their 


1 lands where print 


where the traditions of the art 


still linger despite advances of the soullessness of busi- 


ness. Some of these distinguished gentlemen are to appear 
on our programs and we shall accord them most cordial 


greetings, but at an appropriate time during the course of 
our meetings we shall give them an official wel- 


know 


pitality and the 


appropriate 


come when I they will feel the heartbeat of our hos 


warmth of our cordiality Gentlemen, 


American printers welcome you to our shores and extend to 


you entree to all that is ours 


Thus far my words have been chiefly confined to those 


more intimate details of administrative affairs and the con 
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bodies have had with outside 


I now wish to refer particularly to the distin- 


tacts our administrative 
agencies. 
guished services to the industry and to our association per- 
formed by our standing committees. The gentlemen com- 
posing these committee have given not only of their time but 
they have often gone into their pockets for funds to. pay 
personal expenses to promote the projects of their committee. 
Typothetae owes them an immeasurable debt of gratitude ; 
the industry a distinguished place on the roll of honor. 


Taxation and Legislation Committees 
The work of some of these committees is particularly 
industry-wide in its extent and influence. Such, for instance, 


is the work of the Committee on Taxation. This committee 
has brought to bear on the U. S. Government some weighty 
arguments for the reduction of the corporation taxes and 
has co-operated with other associations in what seems likely 
to be an early accomplishment of such a reform. 

Another committee which has performed a similar work is 
the United States Division of our Legislative Committec 
It has continuously pressed the demands of this convention 
for Postal United States Post Office 
Department and Congress with considerable likelihood that 


Reform upon the 


eventually Congress must yield. The Canadian Division of 
this Legislative Committee has repeatedly appeared before 
the Ottawa Government in behalf of our Canadian members 
and has succeeded in the creation of a Co-operative Com- 
mittee of all Graphic Arts Interests that the 
demands of the printing and kindred businesses of Canada 
may the better be looked after. 


Canadian 


Standardization Committee 
Our Standardization Committee has likewise performed a 
real service to American business. Early in the year a 
condition respecting a “standard” invoice form and a “uni- 
form” invoice form became so acute, it seemed likely that 
take 


rivalry and thus lose much if not all it had thus far gained 


American business would sides in an unfortunate 


in the standardization of office forms. As printers, ready 
and willing to promote and print any form American business 
might agree upon, we found ourselves confronted with two 
from each of two rival 


such forms and insistent demands 


camps to adopt as standard its particular form. Our stand 
ardization committee succeeded in inducing both parties to 
attend a conference held under the auspices of the Division 
of Simplified Practice, United States Department of Com- 
merce, the result of which is a “Simplified” form of invoice 
which meets the demands of both parties and provides 
business with a simple and satisfactory standard form which 
has been adopted by thousands of business houses and should 


be as soon as possible by all. 


Committee on Education 

Because of the very nature of its task—providing for the 
training of the entire personnel in the printing industry- 
our Committee on Education stands forth as the most promi- 
nent and most active of our Standing Committees whose 
work is industry-wide. 
future of our School of Printing reached a crisis that had 
to be met without delay. The School at Indianapolis had 
een gradually outgrowing its walls through the influx of 


During the year the problem of the 


students from the Technical High School adjoining us, pay- 
ing no tuition fees and who in turn were crowding out our 
own tuition-paying Typothetae students. Our revenues were 
being reduced, our expenses were increasing and the crowded 
condition was noticeably reducing the quality of work. When 
the Indianapolis Board of Education were confronted by us 
with the facts, they acknowledged their inability to give 
relief and could even make no promises that the condition 
could ever be changed. Our Educational Committee acting 
with the Executive Officers and under the authority of the 
Executive Council arranged to move the school from Indian- 
apolis and unite it with the Department of Printing of Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. The annual deficit 
created from the operation of the school under the conditions 
prevailing at Indianapolis which was rapidly increasing due 
to the crowded conditions, will be turned into a fund en- 
abling Typothetae to endow two chairs in the new school 
at Carnegie, but vastly more important, the printers of 
America will have in the new arrangement an institution 
where they may send their ‘sons and other young men for 
with 
need of 


training a thorough background of the 
The 
been felt; it is now a reality and I commend it to all 
Typothetae members having sons or others to succeed them 


whom they desire to be thoroughly equipped for the business 


a college 


Graphic Arts. such an institution has long 


responsibilities of the future. 


Cost Commission 

We have a group of other committees whose work is 
confined to those activities in the field of Management af- 
fecting only our membership. I refer to the Cost Com- 
mission, the Committee on Engineering, the Committee on 
Marketing and a co-ordinating Committee on Management 
itself. Their work during the year has been outstanding and 
in some instances even spectacular. With them, too, their 
srograms are continuous—no stopping at the year’s end. 
As they pursue their studies and investigations and observe 
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the needs of the industry and of the membership, new ave- 
nues of helpfulness open up to them and they are continu- 
aliy revealing to us the wonderful fascination of successful 
business as it can be successful under Typothetae aids to 
management. 

The oldest of these committees is the Cost Commission 
which Typothetae inherited from the Printers’ Cost Con- 
gresses of a decade and a half ago. 
on “Ratios for Printing Management” is a revelation. 


This Committee’s work 
The 
Committee’s pioneering in Budgeting and Budgetary Control 
is eagerly awaited by all who are seeking the best controls 
for management of business. In our Standard Accounting 
System, we have one of the best services Typothetae has to 
offer. It comes more nearly keeping the manager informed 
of the actual financial condition of his business and of the 
actual costs on which to base sales prices than anything else 
and I commend it to all our members who have not installed 
it. 
Engineering and Marketing Committees 

Our kngireering Committee has laid out a program of 
fundamental activities involving an analysis of the work in 
tue mechanical departments of our plants, as a basis for the 
methods and the elimination 


development of more efficient 


of waste. It is more or less of a “long haul” program, but 


the gentlemen on the committee, most of whom have an 
undertake an 
of this kind and a development of best meth- 
ods, before our Educational and other training work goes 
The 


Committee's program is basic, far reaching and lays out a 


engineering training, tell us that we must 


mvestigation 
so far that much of it might have to be done over. 


great task for us in the immediate future. 

From the vigorous manner in which the Marketing Com- 
mitiee has pursued its work and from its spectacular dem- 
onstrations of correct and incorrect methods of salesman- 
ship, some might think the committee is playing only with 
expediencies and not with the fundamentals of marketing 
priuting. It is my great privilege to have been kept inti- 
mately informed with every move of this splendid commit- 
tee. Its very first work was to plan and adopt a complete 
and extensive program covering every phase of marketing 
as it pertains to the printing business. This program in 
itself ‘s monumental and each accomplishment of its com- 
ponent parts but adds additional luster. The committee has 
made a wonderful beginning with its Marketing Sections of 
the Bulletin, its Selling Printing Courses and its Sales Clubs, 
but with fields of market analysis, advertising and mer- 
chandising still untouched, the committee has greater tasks 
to periorm and greater services to render the membership. 

In closing my two years’ work as president and after a 
much longer period as a member of the Executive Council 
and as head of our largest local association, I am sure I 
may be indulged permission to offer these few observa- 
tions based on my close association with, and observation 
of, the work of give them to the 


membership out of the profound convictions of my _ heart 


active Typothetae. | 
that in the coming years, our association may be wisely 
guided to still greater achievements. 


Outstanding Economic Development 

In a discussion at luncheon not so long ago the question 
was propounded “what has been the outstanding development 
in modern business in America?” 

Various answers were given by a banker, a lawyer, a 
manufacturer and others but the one upon which they all 
agreed was: “the greatest thing that has happened to modern 
business is the discovéry of the ability of business men to 
co-operate with one another along organization lines.” 

Business enterprises in specialized industries have dis- 
covered that it is not good for them to live each for itself, 
and that when they unite, the strength of the combination 
is greater than the sum of all when operating separately. 

A very prominent banker who is to speak to you at one 
of our sessions is responsible for this statement: “The time 
is not far off when membership in a trade association will 
be a factor in the banker’s judgment of a business man’s 
credit rating. Trade Association membership is a measure 
of character because it shows the member’s ability to get 
along well with others. 
gence of the member's business methods. 
indicates that he is trying to eliminate competitive waste 
and to use co-operation as an economical promotion weapon.” 


It is alsc a measure of the intelli- 
Such membership 


For forty years the United Typothetae of America has 
emphasized and re-emphasized this principle of organization. 
It is one of the oldest if not the oldest of International 
bodies with a continuous history for bettering business condi- 
tions. May it continue to operate with this principle as its 
guiding star for many years, yea, forever. 

To me it has been a wonderful privilege to have served 
as the head of this organization for two years. I leave it to 
you and your sons and to future generations to carry on 
believing that Typothetae can never die and that we here and 
now pledge anew our loyalty to the organization founded 
by Theodore L. De Vinne who with Benjamin Franklin 
patron saint of the great 


will shine as a 


Industry. 


ever Printing 
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Piano Business of South America— 
Opportunity for American Exporter 


Great Possibilities for Trade Expansion Through Settlement 
of Disputes—Financial Stability Adds Margin of Safety 


—Dr. Klein Warns of European Competition 


NE of the really vital problems before the piano industry of this country is, What shall be done 


to develop our foreign markets? 


of the business has grown to astonishing proportions. 


Year by year, from comparatively humble beginnings, this end 


The peak was reached last year when the exports 


of pianos amounted to about six and a half millions of dollars. Of this total the larger part represented 


exports to Australia. 
piano dealers. 


Roughly $2,000,000 was the amount of business transacted with Latin American 
When it is taken into consideration that this represents the consuming demand of over 


100,000,000 people, 70,000,000 are located on the continent of South America proper, it will be readily 


seen the potential expansion. Of course there is 
trade, and in a low state ®f civilization, too low to appre- 
ciate the cultural influence of the piano. Nevertheless there 
is a vast market that is capable of expansion far beyond 
the present limits. 

The Latin American markets present a problem of peculiar 
interest at the present time. In the first place they are more 
readily accessible than any of the other foreign countries 
dealing with the United States, with the single exception of 
Canada. Secondly, there have been many serious tangles in 
the way of political and economic disputes, and general hos- 
tility to American that the MusicaL Courigr 
Extra at least believes has retarded the normal rate of 
progress of American industrialism in that part of the world. 
Thirdly, and more important, the American piano manufac- 
turer, and indeed American manufacturers generally, are 
faced with the imminent problem of European competition 
on a scale comparable with or greater than that existing 
prior to the World War. Indubitable proof is at hand that 
European industrialism is recovering from the slump at- 
tending the cessation of peace time pursuits for the grim 


goods, 


necessities of war. 

Such at least is the solemn warning of Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who recently returned to this country after an extensive 
study of European economic conditions. In a_ statement 
given out on his return Dr. Klein made the startling declar- 
ation that all of the principal European countries are mar- 
their forces for a commercial of our 
in Latin America. “The time for watchful, ag- 
gressive initiative for American export is at hand,” he said. 


shalling invasion 


markets 


Business Recovery Abroad 

“European business on the whole has for some time been 
showing convincing evidence of recovery,” Dr. Klein stated 
in his review of the European situation. 

“Not the least important improvement has been the grad- 
ual strengthening of business morale. An encouraging spirit 
of determination is spreading in commercial and industrial 
circles, which previously had been Jaboring under a cloud of 
despair. There is a growing conviction that the problem 
is one of trade dislocation rather than downright destruction. 
Furthermore, it is fully realized that the pursuit of the 
phantom of ‘pre-war normalcy’ is not only inexpedient but 
futile, that a new economic world has come into being since 
1918, and the task involves not ‘restoration’ of antiquated 
conditions but adjustment to a new and vastly improved 
business environment. 

“Tangible data on the new commercial era in the Old 
World are abundant. For example, transportation facilities 
have notably improved during the past twelve months. There 
has been a widespread expansion of air traffic, not simply on 
the Continent, but in definite plans for service from Euro- 
pean capitals to the trade centers of Africa, the Far East, 
and even for combination air, rail and ship facilities to 
South America. Rail traffic has been notably expedited and 
several new ‘luxury trains’ have been recently put on. Even 
shipping has revived of late, especially because of the further 
replacement of steam by motor power. German tonnage, for 
example, now stands at about 3% million tons, largely of 
the latest motorized type, and although this is some 30 per 
cent. below its pre-war total, it is probably almost equal to 
the 1913 figure in terms of actual carrying power. 

“Particularly encouraging has been the completion of cur- 
rency and budgetary stabilization in practically all countries. 
Another financial indicator of the 
steady advance of savings. Their total in Germany, for 
instance, on July 1, 1927, exceeded 3,718,000,000 marks, as 
compared with 2,154,000,000 in June, 1926—a formidable 
increase of nearly 80 per cent. 


importance has been 


Effects of Exploitation 
“An economic phenomenon is evident which has appeared 
after every war in modern times, namely the intensive ex- 
ploitation of the resources of colonies, dominions and other 


a 


large part of this total population inaccessible to 





economically ‘new’ lands as a solution for unemployment, 
and in general to redress the havoc of warfare in the mother 
countries. The reactions of this movement upon American 
trade have already set in: First, in the stimulation of buying 
power in the new lands, many of which require just the type 
of mining machinery, farm equipment, road building ap- 
paratus, etc., which was used in opening up our own country. 
Secondly, however, there is evident a perfectly natural en 
the benefits of this 
primarily for the parties immediately 


deavor to conserve new development 
involved, especially 
through preferential tariffs, to which we can take no excep 
tion unless there be evidence of discrimination. This has a 
bearing not only on our exports of manufactures to the new 
lands but also on our sales of those staples which play so 
large a part in our exports to Europe, notably cotton, cereals, 
petroleum, lumber, etc., for the production of which several 
of the mandated territories, dominions and colonies are well 
fitted. 

“The industrial situation in the Old World has still many 
unfavorable spots in some districts or industries, but on the 
whole the recovery in recent months has been decidedly 
Unemployment 
Strikes have decreased in almost every important 
Central 

fallen 


gratifying. figures have been dwindling 
steadily. 
center; throughout 

Europe the number of industrial disturbances has 
off nearly 60 per cent. below 1925 figures. 


Steel exports of Europe 


industry and manufacturing 
Industrial pro- 
duction generally has risen steadily. 
for 1927 will show for the first time a substantial gain 
probably about 20 per cent.—in volume over 1913. 

“All of this betterment will undoubtedly mean improved 
buying power on the part not only of our leading customer 
(Europe took 48 per cent. of our exports in the last twelve 
months) but also in the oversea European dominions and 
other sources of her foods, raw materials, etc. Neverthe- 
less, the possible implications in this recovery in terms of 
should not 
Each of our leading trans-atlantic rivals 


more intensive competition be overlooked by 
American industry. 
is making preparations for active drives in Latin American 
and Far Eastern markets. For this purpose they are rapidly 
marshalling the aid of new governmental trade promotive 
offices (such as that of Italy), better transportation and com- 
munications facilities (among others, the new Berlin-Buenos 
Aires radio-phone service, and the British radio beam con- 
trol to Australia), and various Governmental credit insur- 
ance schemes, export subsidies, cartels under official patron- 
age, etc. The time for watchful, aggressive, initiative for 
American export is at hand. 


Invisible Items Gain Strength 

“An equally significant factor in this economic renaissance 
has been the recovery of numerous so-called invisible items 
in international For instance, the of 
middlemen’s services performed by the United Kingdom 
for the trade of other including 
commercial and industrial will 
$2,000,000,000 this 
ditures in Europe, which have contributed conspicuously to 


transactions. value 


nations, interest on 


loans, probably exceed 


year. Secondly, American tourist ex- 
the rehabilitation of several countries, will this year exceed 
$500,000,000 ; in fact, in some countries—France, for example 

the amount thus expended by our tourists for services is 
more than that paid by America for merchandise imports 
from those countries. And the rates of profit on the retail 
transactions and services that go to make up this substantial 
item of tourist traffic are far higher than those made on ex- 
ports of merchandise on a wholesale basis. Thirdly, the 
control by European capital of lucrative raw material enter- 
prises overseas is still evident, especially in rubber, tin, ni- 
trates, gold, petroleum, vegetable oils, etc. British capital 
still owns $1,000,000,000 worth of railroads in Argentina, 
a good portion of whose traffic is in the wool, hides, que- 
bracho and other merchandise which makes up the $83,000,000 
of annual imports of the United States from Argentina. 
Belgian exploitation of Congo copper promises to be of 


17 
major importance in that trade. Dutch operations in rubber 
are assuming major proportions 

“The import trade of the United States in many of these 
commodities is providing a large portion of the support for 
such overseas European properties. If we select ten coun 
the Far East 
are notable European investments it is found that the ex 


tries in and Latin America in which there 


ports of those countries to the United States have increased 
362 1913, 


countries have increased by 87 per cent 


per cent. since whereas their exports to other 


Every carload oi 
wool shipped from the ranches of Australia and Argentina 
en route to the United States contributes its share of divi 


dends to thousands of British railway stock-owners 


Domestic Markets Vital 
“Much has been said of late in Continental circles regarding 
the possibility of customs unions and other economic group 
ing into a “United States of Europe,” the inference being 
that there is need for a massing of business resources and 
particularly of markets somewhat comparable to the vast 
unhampered trade area within this country. This proposal 


seems to have distracted attention from the possibilities of 


demand expansion within various countries. In the case o 


Germany, for instance, the rapid improvement in buying 
power, which is increasingly evident, would seem to suggest 
that it might be possible to raise the present low consumption 
rate of hundred 


inhabitants, as compared with one for forty-six in the United 


automobiles, which is one for every two 
Kingdom and one for five in the United States 
“There still is a prevalent inclination.in Europe to cal! for 
Government intervention, control, or manipulation whenever 
a trade is in momentary distress—outright subsidies of public 
funds, credit insurance devices, export bonuses, and in sev 
eral countries complete monopolization of given trades by 
In the 


of responsible European 


the sober opinion 


to 


the Government. main, however, 


leaders seems be mobilizing 
against these rather costly devices. 

“it 
practically complete absence of any bitterness or hostility 
toward the United States. 


trary, a steadily increasing appreciation of the need for 


is gratifying to note in European business circles 


There is, in fact, on the con 
mutual transatlantic good will for the facilitation of capital 
advances and the steady increase of merchandise movements, 
The 
value of American loans has been all too keenly appreciated 


which have been growing regularly in both directions. 


to permit of any serious interference through impulsive, su 
1924 over $800,000,000 has 


advanced to Germany, which has been responsible for at 


perficial hostility. Since been 
least a substantial portion of the industrial and commercial 
recovery of that country, with consequent helpful reactions 
to its neighbors.” 


Capital Investment in Latin America 

In order to gain an adequate impression of the extent of 
the United States’ interest in the affairs of South America 
it is necessary only to give a brief account of the amount of 
American capital invested in the various Latin American 
countries. 

At the beginning of the present century, according to a 
recognized authority, American Pan 
South America were rated somewhat as 
$185,000,000; Cuba, $50,000,000; 
republics, $55,000,000. Contrasting with that condition the 
condition today is as follows: In Cuba 
government report for 1924) American capital investment 
amounted to $1,360,000,000, of which the largest items were, 


investments in and 
follows: Mexico, 


other Latin American 


(according to a 


in order, sugar properties, railroads, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds, real estate, tobacco plantation and manufac 
The estimated figure for November, 1926, shows 
this vast sum increased to $1,470,500,000. 

The latest information as to Mexico made as of December 
of last year, indicates a total investment of $1,389,000,000. 
The chief items in this figure are oil lands, mines, railroads, 


tories. 


and the necessary equipment in the way of smelters, re 
fineries, etc. 

As for the rest of South America, the countries of the 
continent proper, at the close of 1926 there was approxi 
mately $1,250,000,000 of American capital invested. Chile 
led the list with $400,000,000, followed by Brazil with $300,- 
000,000; Argentina with $235,000,000 and Peru with $100, 
000,000. 

This vast sum, as stated recently by Harry T. Collings, 
professor of economics in the University of Pennsylvania, 
“is placed in constructive enterprises. American money grows 
sugar rather than ships of war; it builds canals rather than 
cannons ; the products of our loans are roads and railroads, 
copper and coffee; telephones and telegraphs, machines and 
meat plants. Neither the munitions of war nor the instru- 
ments of social disintegration have come to Latin America 
from our enterprise there. We raise the level 
We place men in occupations of which they may be proud. 
American money keep men employed at good wages. That 
such work is altruistic need not be argued: it is pursue 
lor gain. 


of living 


It it profitable, but it can scarcely be a bonanza 
‘beyond the dreams of avarice’; 
flood the field and level profits. 


else would competition soon 
Nor is the investment prof- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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bler 


Rambling Remarks 


y the 


Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


What the Mason & Hamlin Co. Are 
Doing to Encourage Efficiency and 
Ability in the Ranks of the Piano 
Tuners—A Letter from Paul H. 
Taylor. 

Musical 


he past made reference to the fine 


the Mason & Hamlin Co. is 


[his company is peculiarly fitted for 


COURIER has upon several occasions 
support and coopera- 
giving to the piano 


tion that 
tuners of this country 
that 
ful laboratory that has 


because of the wonder 
Boston plant, 
Paul H 


technical work means advance 
been installed in the 


under the personal and charge of 


Taylor. 


Mr. Ta 


und production are of 


supervision 


lor’s forays into the little known field of acoustics 


and of great 


trail 


great interest 


nd 
and s 


In a sense he may be said to have blazed a 


to follow, with the substitution of scientifically 


d principles for the hit or miss system that so 


functions instead 


example, his mapping of the tonal range of the ear, 


orded through simple experiment and shown in perma 

on a graph, is of the greatest value. So far as 
the Musical 
Mason & 


in respect to tone and the science of 


CouriER EXTRA no one has gone 
show 


have the Hamlin laboratories to 


ring 
piano tu y Every tuner and regulator in the great 


Mason & Hamlin plant has periodic examination to see that 
T he 


ne. Temporary conditions such as nasal or even 


his hearing is up to standard. reason for this is an 


congestion, or the more common variety of cold 


ite 11 lowering of hearing efficiency 


temporary 


case of the tuner is not serious, if the trouble 


im and the method for allowing for any pos 
hearing have been cz 


es in his apparatus 


understood by him 


e Mason & 


to function at his 


Hamlin research in hearing 


tuner highest 


point of 
here necessary to point out to him deficien 


he may not have known to exist 


work and one that is conducive to much 
to those who engineer the process and to 


the direct recipients of the advantages to 


phase of the work of Mr. Taylor and 


tone laboratories which were not 
evious articles appearing in the Musical 
im this, however, no one could be more 
a presentation than Mr. Taylor himself, 
nt the following missive to The Rambler : 
1927. 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 


ar Mr. Ramblet 
After reading your very excellent article on the Mason 
Hamlin Audiogram ‘in the edition of August 15th of the 
USICAL CourIER Extra | think you would be interested in 
ner’s Cer Service which the Mason & Hamlin 
is supporting for the benefit of all tuners and 
sd partly upon the use of these audiograms. 


tificate 


iS more 


clearly 1 am sending you a sample 
contents. If you wish you may 
are presented to all applicants 

ur tests for acuity of hear 

rvice 1s tered by the Mason & Hamlin 
l rest in the success of all 
realize that unfortunately 
l obtain either 
customer’s re- 


because of ur i int 
competent tuner We 
etent men are frequently unable t 


of the 


business or the 


in the same way,—and the fools know it. 
—OLiveR WENDELL Homes. 


spect to which they are entitled because of the ability which 
they possess. This handicap exists only because the com 
petent tuner has had no effective way of convincing a pros- 
pective customer that his work at his price is preferable 
to that of some incompetent tuner who charges a lower 
price for his less satisfactory tuning. We, of course, have 
a special interest in this situation because our pianos suffer 
a loss of prestige when they are not properly tuned but are, 
nevertheless, left with the customer with the statement that 
they are in tune. 

The case of genuine ostrich leather contains a tuner’s 
certificate with the applicant's audiogram on the reverse 
side, a tuning fork, memorandum pad, price list and com- 
partments for carrying cards, etc. 

The certificate is non-transferable and we require the 
applicant’s signature upon the margin at the time it is pre 
sented to him. It expires automatically in six months from 
the date of issue, but will be renewed at expiration if the 
applicant is successful in again passing the tests. The appli- 
cant incurs no expense of any nature in connection with 
these certificates or their renewal. Certificates are issued to 
all successful applicants regardless of their business affili- 
ations, and there is no obligation either stated or implied. 

The audiogram is practically the same as the one issued to 
you and reproduced in the recent issue of the Musica 
Courter Extra. 

The fork is a strong tone Deagan instrument calibrated 
to four hundred and forty double vibrations per second for 
fifth A, and is marked “Mason & Hamlin Standard Pitch.” 

The memorandum pad is useful for noting engagements 
and also carries a reminder of the fact that the holder of 
the certificate is entitled to apply to the Mason & Hamlin 
Research Laboratories with any and all questions which 
may affect his business as a piano tuner. These questions 
will all be answered to the very best of our ability at any 
time free of charge. 

Under the memorandum pad is a Mason & Hamlin price 
list, and in the back of the case underneath this price list 
may be carried price lists of other pianos if the tuner so 
desires. Our object in including this price list is to encour- 
age the tuner to make a sale whenever possible. We feel 
that it is better for all tuners, for all manufacturers and 
for all piano owners that the tuner should attempt to replace 
old and tonally valueless instruments by new instruments 
which are capable of responding to his attempts 

We have issued a great many of these certificates during 
the past year, and in every instance have restricted the issue 
to the men who have appeared in person and successfully 
passed a very rigid examination. 

It speaks very well for the tuners in this locality when 
we note that of those applicants who appeared to us to be 
men of ability and standing in their community only one 
has failed to pass both tests. Of all applicants to date 
the number of failures is about fifteen. 

Yours very truly, 
Paut H. Tayvor, 
Vice-President. 

The audiogram test which these tuners pass is one that 
is fairly comprehensive, as is well known by The Rambler, 
for he had his hearing tested for tone on the occasion of 
one of his visits to the Mason & Hamlin laboratory not 
Incidently it may be said that this test 
was great satisfaction to The Rambler, inasmuch 
as he was assured by Mr. Taylor, his average was much 


many years ago. 


one of 


above the ordinary. For it must be confessed that at times 


The Rambler has thought that after listening to some of 
the “no-tone” pianos that infest this country, that his hear- 
ing was irretrievably ruined. 
| a ed 
An Example of Unthinking Publicity as 
to the Status of the Piano That Pre- 
sents a Condition Not Based on Fact 
—Try the “Sunny Sunshine” Way. 


The Rambler is prone to accept with protest many of the 
statements that are now appearing in the press of this coun- 
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try, decrying the piano and claiming that it is losing ground. 
The piano itself is just as necessary at the present day as it 
ever has been. It does seem as though the concerted efforts 
made by those who are most interested in the piano are not 
giving the results that are intended by those who contribute 
to the support of what are termed the “associations” in a way 
that presents these condemnations of the piano without giv 

ing any reasons or having any grounds for making these 
statements that are not based on fact. 

As has been said by The Rambler many and many times, 
these conditions are due solely to the talk of those dealers 
who do not seemingly appreciate the fact that their business, 
that of selling pianos, presents far greater opportunities than 
any other production of the industrial world. 

It may be that in the following statement, that has ap 
peared in the daily papers of the country and is credited to 
governmental statistics, presents a phase that is not credited 
to the piano but it is the piano that provides in the greatest 
measure for the sale of stringed instruments, also for the 
pipe organ. There may be a great advance in the production 
of pipe organs and this due first to the introduction of pipe 
organs in the providing of the necessary music for the 
The introduction of the pipe organ into the homes 
is also in great measure to be credited to the piano, for the 


movies. 


piano presents the fundamental basis of the sales that are 
made by piano dealers. 


Here is a specimen of what is going through the press 
The headlines, however, give a different complexion from 


what is intended in the article. 


ORGAN GAINS, PIANO LOSES 
POPULARITY 


According to some statistics drawns up by the government 
comparatively recently, the organ and stringed instruments 
are gaining in popularity with students in this country and 
the piano is losing. Classifications supplied by the bureau 
of census of manufacturers’ reports for 1925, in comparison 
with those of the previous census (1923) state 


“A slight decrease in the number of parlor and baby grand 
pianos was more than offset by a big falling off in the 
production of upright pianos, government figures showing a 
decrease in piano production of 11 per cent. The value of 
pipe organs exceeded previous production figures by more 


than $3,000,000, 


“Reports covering other musical instruments showed an 
increase in production of more than 30 per cent., the value 
of string instruments manufactured being over $2,000,000 in 
excess of production figures for the earlier census reports. 
Sheet music and music books showed an increase of about 
$350,000. 

“Many see in these evidences of musical tendencies the 
far-reaching influence of radio. Government reports show 
steadily increasing production in high grade radio sets. One 
of the largest producers reported an increase of more than 
500 per cent. 

“The effect of the radio has been in the nature of a 
musical renaissance, according to reports, the tendency being 
to arouse increasing numbers to the development of their 
own musical skill along vocal and instrumental lines, with 
a lessening of interest in ‘canned’ music. The government 
reports show the production of phonographs in this period 
to have fallen away more than 40 per cent. 


“These government production figures are said to be un- 
mistakable indications of the musical tendencies of the Amer 
ican people, as practically all musical instruments used here 
are made in America. A notable exception in this year is 
said to have been the importation of more than 18,000,000 
harmonicas, the sale of which has also been augmented by 
radio. 

“The effect of this musical renaissance is 
further evidenced in the growing number of concerts, orches- 
tras, bands and glee clubs and the rapid improvement in the 
quality of orchestral music in motion picture houses in 
recent years.” 


said to be 


The Real Condition 
If the association idea is worth anything at all to the 
piano, it would that who are conducting the 
affairs of the associations, after all the money that has been 
overcome such 


seem those 
spent and is being spent, would be able to 
distressing misrepresentations of the piano, many of which 
have been discussed in the columns of the MusicaL CourtIgErR 
Extra and which, in an article headed “Gloomy Glooms vs. 
Sunny Sunshine,” where it is illustrated that the gloomy 
predictions as to the piano are dispersed by the sunshine 
afforded through correct methods and the going after busi 


ness, 
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The New Trend Towards the Small Up- 
right—Its Possibilities and Difficul- 
ties—A Fine Example of What May 
Be Done Shown in the Latest Con- 
ception of C. A. Haddorff. 


As is usual, whenever one manufacturer blazes a way 
toward any products that attract attention, there are many 
fall the road side through 
obvious inability to use suggestions and not adhere to the 
real meaning of the demand of any particular piano. This 
has been shown in the evolution of the piano from the old 
instrument, the 
the turning from the old square piano to the upright 


who follow and some who by 


wing forerunner of the grand piano of 
today ; 
form and then leading into the small grand, allowing the 
production of the upright to and through 
stupidity, it would seem, to allow the upright player to sink 
There now comes 


form reduce 


in production in an alarming manner 
into the piano industry a new movement that will bring the 
upright form to the fore. 

There is, in another section of this issue of this paper, an 
article on the saving of space by doing away with the old 
fashioned swinging door and utilizing the sliding door, thus 
giving many a corner in the small rooms of the smaller 
apartments a place for upright pianos. The making the 
rooms of apartments so small has militated against the sale 
of upright piano and also of the grand. Many manufacturers 


have produced small pianos and have failed to give that 
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artistic touch in architectural lines that makes an upright 
piano in the average room look like a barn. 

The whole aim of the producers of small uprights seems 
to tend toward the lowering of the height without con- 
traction as to the width, and also giving us many pianos of 
the small size that are not of tonal value. We must always 
move toward the vital point as to the piano—its tone. Along 
with lack of tonal quality it must be admitted that as the 
piano is reduced in size in accordance with the dimensions 
of the old-fashioned large uprights, there has been given a 
small piano with proportions that do not please the eye. 
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There is one piano maker in the industry today who has 
given to us many unusual case designs and at the same time 
has given us piano tone that is individual and characteristic 
of his tonal intelligence. The Rambler has had occasion 
many times to refer to the pianos conceived and carried to 
tonal value by C. A. Haddorff, of the Haddorff Piano Com- 
pany. It is not an easy matter for any real piano maker to 
vary his conceptions after he has reached a point in his 
work that allows of only a fraction of a percentage of im- 
provement in attempting to higher altitudes. Mr. 
Haddorff is of the old school of piano makers, one who con- 
ceives a tone, lays his mathematical calculations upon the 
drawing of the scale, and then turns to probably one hun- 
dred workmen to carry out his tonal conception and produce 
or retain into the new conception the same tonal character- 


reach 


istics that have met with success 

The Haddorff tone is regarded with high respect by the 
few real piano makers of the day, and accepted for its 
purity by the musicians who know or understand pure tone. 
With all that Mr. Haddorff has already accomplished in the 
Haddorff factories, not only in uprights but in grands, there 
was presented to him the task of meeting the new demand 
for the small upright piano. It was to be expected by those 
Mr. Haddorff, that he would bring 
forward something new, something different in the small 


who are intimate with 


upright, as to case design and still give forth that tone that 
has had much to do with maintaining the standard of the 
American-made piano. 


It is not always volume of tone that gives the piano 
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Charles A. Haddorft’s Latest Tone Triumph— 
An Upright Piano, 3 feet 9 inches, of 
Perfect Architectural 
Proportions 
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It is accepted and acknowledged that Ameri- 
can pianos have too much tone. A piano with great tonal 
volume is not called on often for its full measure of volume. 

The little pianos that are now being made running to 
about four feet, have certainly demonstrated that any ordi- 
nary room in any home can have all that is desired in the 
way of pure tone and volume of the best results of the de- 
Mr. Haddorff’s latest effort is but three feet nine 
inches in height. There is given herewith an illustration of 
this remarkable piano. It differs in proportions in many 
ways from other small pianos, and at first glance it has the 


maker fame. 


signer. 
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same effect upon the eye and the mind as does a perfectly 
All know the disagreeable effect that a 
The same 


proportioned room. 
room out of proportion has upon going into it. 
Let the reader study 
m ask himself why 


feeling presents itself as to the piano. 


this piano in the illustration and let hi 


that piano differs in appearance from the ordinary four foot 


upright. It is explained at once, if the piano be studied. 


Let the key-board be carefully considered as against the 


three foot line in height. Here is where Mr. Haddorff has 
met with success 

The tonal qualities in this small upright are surprising 
It is pure, true tone, and yet through the proportions of the 
case, there is shown that a scale has been possible that gives 
this small upright piano the tonal volume of much larger 
pianos. In fact, The Rambler must confess that this latest 
effort of C. A. Haddorff but adds t 


places him in the band of the seven or eight real piano 


his reputation and 


makers of the day. 

The whole piano industry should appreciate this triumph 
of Mr. Haddorff, the glory of the 
American 


for it again but adds to 
Piano 
an 


The United States Post Office Reveals 
Some Figures on Losses Occurred 
Through Faulty Mailing Lists—A 
Tremendous Picture of Inefficiency. 


Advertisers using first and second class mails wasted more 
than $1,000,000 last year through old and inaccurate address 


ER 


I 

lists, according to.a statement yesterday from the Executive 
Division of the United States Postoffice in Brooklyn, says 
the New York Times. So great has become the waste that 
postmasters plan a campaign of interviews with advertisers 
to lower it. Of the amount “literally thrown away” $600,000 
is confined to first-class mail. 

“A very much larger amount was lost by advertisers who 
used third-class postage,” said the statement, “but it can 
not be estimated, since a separate record is not kept of unde 
liverable third-class matter.” 

Advertising sent under third-class postage is not sent to 
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the dead-letter office, but is disposed of as waste by post- 
masters. 

“The records of the Postofice Department show that dur- 
ing the year, 12,688,567 letters containing circulars and ad- 
vertising matter, all mailed as first-class matter, were dis- 
posed of as waste by the dead-letter service,” the statement 
goes on. “Figured at 5 cents each to cover the cost of 
material, printing, labor and postage, the total amounts to 
$635,428.35. This advertising matter furnished more than 
50 per cent. of all the dead letters handled during the year. 

“Two reasons may be assigned for at least 95 per cent. of 
all these letters being sent to the dead-letter office: First, 
incorrect addresses, due to the use of obsolete mailing lists, 
and, second, the use of envelopes without return cards, both 
in spite of the Postoffice Department's constant and urged 
advice to the contrary. 

“It is the opinion of officials of the Postoffice Department 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars annually can be saved 
by advertisers by the use of return cards on their envelopes 
instead of mailing them out blank, as is practiced by many 
of them, and the advantage gained through the use of re- 
turn cards would more than offset any possible disadvantages. 

“The department’s view is that, with few exceptions, all 
sealed letters bearing first-class postage are opened by their 
recipients, whether or not the envelopes bear the cards of 
the mailers, and that, once opened, the contents will receive 
the same attention, regardless of the nature of the envelope.” 

The statement argues that the return of wrongly addressed 
matter would enable the advertisers to correct their mailing 
lists and to know how much of their material was reaching 
its objective. Advertisers would be able to check up on 
addresses with the postoffices and would be able in many 
cases to use the misdirected matter again. 

“It would also enable many advertisers to find out how 
carelessly their clerks address these letters—hundreds of 
thousands of them are mailed with incomplete addresses, the 
name of the addresses or the postoffice or the State having 
been omitted by the typist,” adds the statement. 

The statement reveals that of 25,000,000 dead letters han- 
dled last year more than 1,000,000 contained valuable en- 
closures, the total in money, drafts, checks and money or- 
ders being $5,317,000. Of this, all but $40,000 was redirected 
from information gleaned by opening the letters. There was 
an estimated loss of $13,200 in interest on money delayed 
through incorrect addresses. 
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Some Pertinent Remarks on Efficiency— 
The Misuse of Science as Compared 
with the Simple Quality of Honesty 
Plus Natural Genius. 

Here are few remarks re efficiency that may be read 
with profit by piano men, both manufacturers and dealers. 

It is from the financial pages of the New York Times: 


Much is heard nowadays, rightfully so, about efficiency 
methods. These are very useful in their way so long as 
they do not degenerate into fads. Then they become the 
end and all instead of being a means to an end. The human 
equation in such cases is lost sight of and energy is directed 
not at securing results but in a logical adherence to the 
carrying out of a theoretic system, no matter where it 
leads. There was more of this kind of misdirected effort 
just after the efficiency plans were first bruited than there 
is now. Experience has been the teacher. Adaptations of 
the principle underlying the theory of efficiency are to be 
found in all the big—and many of the little—production 
concerns. Their main purpose is, of course, to save useless 
effort and to avoid needless expense. The result has been 
to cheapen the cost of many articles in common use and to 
secure wider markets. An aid in this direction has been 
the research work which is now a prominent feature of 
every up-to-date mill or factory. All of these efforts, it 
should be borne in mind, are concerned with the problem 
of production, and in most instances they stop at that. And 
yet it is recognized that the great spread between the first 
cost of an article and that which it reaches when it gets to 
the ultimate consumer is the real serious drawback to mer- 
chandising on an efficient basis. When the problem of 
distribution receives the attention which has hitherto been 
mainly devoted to production methods, some rather startling 
results are apt to follow, to the manifest advantage of the 
general buying public. 


Tone vs. Tonal Mathematics 

Efficiency in piano making and selling has a different 
application from that of other products that call for me- 
chanical observations, both as to efficiency and laboratory 
work, in that the piano must have tone, and then be sold 
on the instalment plan, generally speaking. 

Much can be lost in the tone of a piano by what we term 
laboratory tests, and much lost in the selling of these pianos 
that have their tonal quality sacrificed by a scientific 
study of vibrations by one who poses as a scientific investi- 
gator but who may be tone deaf. There have been and 
are few showing this combination. There has been much 
so-called laboratory work done that has called for the 
tone expert who knows how a piano tone can be brought 
to true vibrations, by the rule of thumb one might say, and 
yet not be able to explain how he arrives at his justifica 
tions. 

Two of the best piano makers we have in the industry 
today can not play the piano, but they have that true sense 
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of pitch that makes them tone experts. They do not need 
a laboratory to bring the materials used in the making of 
a piano to true tone, but the best pianos we ever have had 
are the productions of men who arrived at their results in 
vibrations through a God-given ability that the tone-deaf 
scientists can never reach. This may read like heresy, yet 
it is but fact. Tone genius is so futile in the hands of 
some of the so-called efficiency engineers that many a piano 
has been bereft of tone, by the so-called expert, who looks 
upon the piano pretty much as he does upon the motor car, 
with the speed ability, but which can be arrived at in a 
different way than does the tone expert in the giving the 
piano vitality as to vibrations that render true tone possible 
and through this true tone present music to the delicate 
structure of the ear. 


The Collecting Gift 

ficiency in making profits in the selling of the prod 
ucts of the piano factory also is elusive where the delicat 
manipulations of a collection department are concerned. 
It takes a gift of business to make a long-time selling oper- 
ation to produce as per a contract, for if the solution of 
this problem were but arranged in the start of the selling 
operation in a correct way, that is, honesty, there would 
not be that elusive disqualification that is presented in the 
past due percentage. 

Here are two elements in the piano business that require 
special equipment as to mind quality to arrive at success 
The no-tone piano is generally the result of active pro 
duction with no regard for the tonal results: the second is 
the result of overselling, that breeds yellow instalment paper 
that no process on earth can eradicate except by eliminating 
the offenders. There are no laws that can bring this 
about, for every man has a right to conduct his business 
affairs as he plans, provided he steals only his own property, 
and he certainly does that when he transcends good, honest 
business methods. Efficiency in piano making and selling 
resolves itself to one word, and that word honesty, whether 
arrived at by the laboratory tests or the natural process of 
doing business, is the basis of it all. Scientific applications, 
to arrive, are based on real, sic honest, discoveries that 
allow in tone of the control or users of vibrations 
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Radio Sunshine—A Word of Cheerful 
Import from the Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration. 


The largest order for radio sets ever written was recently 
given to John L. Limes, assistant sales manager of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, by R. B. Austrian and R. B. 
Rose of the R. B. Rose Company, New York City. The 
order called for $1,000,000 worth of Crosley radio sets to 
be sold through radio departments operated by the Rose 
Company in stores throughout the country. Forty-eight 
radio departments were included in the contract in twenty 
eight large cities extending from coast to coast. 
to Limes, in taking this order the Crosley Radio Corporation 


According 


acted only as agent for its distributors. The sets will be 
delivered to the Rose retail departments by local Crosley 
distributors and the orders handled through them. 

“The credit for obtaining this order belongs to Jack 
Dalton and J. W. 
tives”, says Limes. 


Lamarque, New York Crosley representa- 
“They were on the ground and made 
all of the arrangements before I arrived in New York City.” 

“While this is the largest single sale of radio sets ever 
made, it is probable that the Rose Company will sell double 
that amount of Crosley sets during the coming season.” 


J. R. Reed Music Baan 
Celebrates 26th Anniversary 


The J. R. Reed Music Company, Austin, Tex., recently 
celebrated its twenty-sixth anniversary by buying the build- 
ing in which the store is now located for an amount said to 
be $40,000. Considerable alterations are being planned which 
when finished will make the Reed music house one of the 
most attractive and up-to-date in that part of the country. 

The piano department which is now located on the first 
floor will be shifted almost entirely to the second floor, only 
a few instruments being left there for display purposes. A 
number of demonstration rooms for rolls and records will 
be installed on the first floor. 

John S. Caldwell, vice-president and general manager ot 
the J. R. Reed Music Co., recently made the interesting an 
nouncement that his son, Harold Caldwell, formerly man- 
ager of the Harold Cladwell’s Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
Orchestra, had relinquished the management of this musical 
organization to enter the J. R. Reed establishment as sales 
man. 


U.S. Lists Blue Numbers 


The U. S. division of the Q R S Music Company has 
prepared an attractive list of popular numbers for October. 
Among the listed numbers are several blue songs, Black 
Woman's Blues, Vo-Do-Do-De-O Blues and such well known 
favorites as Roam On, My Little Gypsy Sweetheart, One 
Little Kiss, Barbara, and Good News, 
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Building an Efficient Collection 


System—The Personal Contact 


Collecting 


hat collections 


is time is that 
than the 


1 
lectors 


Thi rrapl 
uS paragrapn 


me collecti 


A 


Check 


Way 


By KicHarp L. THoMpson 


and bring forth instead, a definite promise or a definite 


reason payment. 
m th iano busin ar nning behind at And above all, when the debtor comes into your store, see 
concerns selling other products are better that that point or contact, which you may have sought for 


days or weeks or months, is taken advantage of and that he 


lipped and pasted up in front does not go out with a mistaken impression that after all you 


usiness, for never 


used. We 


are piano m« 


was didn’t mean half you said in your letters and that you can 
should 


n who 


pian 
expression be kidded for another long period of time. 
for there 


Personal Calls by Collectors 


t bewailing poor 
| lily | There is a grand old idea in many lines of business that 


e used 
who can be secured cheap cnough makes a 
look at the 
the debtor 
What possible effect other than indifference 


most anybody 


good collector. Just take a average run ot 


collectors. Is it any wonder that doesn't take 


them seriously ? 
the part of the debtor can be produced when some fel 
w stamps up to the door with perhaps a pair of bicycle 


] 


l lead pencil 


guards clamped on the bottom of his pants, a 
in one hand and a bunch of loose cards or dog-eared papers 
in the other 


When 


lows, “Leave all 


iel- 


that 


collectors I have always told my 


Walk up to 


not as it 


handling 
your stuff in your car. 
like you were going to buy the place 
kicked off the lot.” 


thing 


door 


you 
ntended expected to be 
tive buyer, : ov 
; \nother see that your collector’s calls are complet 
Salesman 


1 
and 


rather, see that the interviews are complete. Informa- 


Contact Collecting 


“Dick” Thompson 
Mail 


es-Beebe 


Department 
City, Utah. 


Advertising 
Salt Lake 


and 
Co. 


Order 
Music 


Manager 
Day 


} 


a ¢ he¢ k 
Full 


llector must secure should include 


name and initials of both husband and wife. 
name and full address of the employer of the bread-winner 


the 
Your collector 


family 


can also do nfuch to knock the fallacy 


tha regarding installment selling Impress on 


house to take 
that no profit is made through such 
that 


pre vails 


the customer that it is not the wish of the 


t 
heir merchandise 


vy; and 


impress upon them the further fact any 


stories they may have heard regarding any house tak 


uch 
such 


ing that attitude is a misrepresentation on the part of those 


vho told them. In other words, let your collector be a real 


representative of your concern—one who you would be proud 


on the floor selling pianos if necessary—not some 


have to apologize for because he’s “just a co 


How many piano prospects are literally “invited” to buy 
autos, refrigerators, washing machines, etc., by the piano 
Up on Non-Payment Excuses dealers themselves? 


ose out-of-work excuses eck If piano dealers continue to talk these other competitive 
| things and use them in their sales talks how can they com- 
plain if the buyer takes up the suggestion and acts upon it? 

Comparison of selling points such as prestige, durability, 
a piano and an auto, is to my mind simply 


etc., between 
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helping the automobile dealer sell his goods to the detri 


ment of our own 
How About Competitive Advertising? 
While 


deaf ear to the piano man and buying heavily of everything 


bewailing the fact that the buyers are turning a 


else, why not ask ourselves why such a condition prevails. 
How many piano ads are there in the paper compared with 
? Are the 
prospects able to see a piano ad once in a while so that 
their mind may be turned piano-ward or are they continu- 


ads of washing machines, autos, refrigerators, etc. 


ally seeing ads of other lines but no piano ads? If so, who 
is to blame? 

Lately there is a moan and a wail set up by some in the 
piano business that newspaper advertising doesn’t pay. How 
do some of them know it doesn’t pay when they don’t try it? 
and I'll bet nobody could find out who started 


“spoke for the community” ad- 


Somebody 
it—evidently and said that 
vertising doesn’t pay. So forthwith, without finding out if 
there was any basis for the proclamation, certain other deal 
ers loudly took up the echo and stopped the advertising, 
thereby opening another wedge for the auto, the refrigerator, 
and the washing machine to get a whack at public attention. 

I'm wondering if those who yell loudest about newspaper 
the 


about 


good are not same ones who a 


space not being any 
yelled the 
ruining the business, and are now just as loudly proclaiming 


few years ago loudest free music lessons 
that free music lessons is the only thing that will save the 
industry. 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
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What Is Being Done for Musical 
Advance in the “Wasted:Territory” 


The Lake Placid Movement Indicates the Possibilities and 
Need for Active Musical Propaganda 


There MusicaL Courter Extra re- 
cently several telegrams and letters from Lake Placid, New 
York, regarding a subject that is of unusual interest to the 
Piano industry and which applies directly to the methods 
employed through the association idea, which means directly 
and its various units. 

They are giving in. Lake Placid the 3rd Annual 
dack Music Festival, September 17-22. It seems that there 
has been a great advance in music in Lake Placid and the 
territory surrounding it and in expanding this work which 
has been of a local character especially, it has been dis- 
covered that the rural districts near Lake Placid have been 
entirely isolated from all encouragement. 


have come to the 


the Chamber of Commerce 
Adiron- 


For some time past the Musica Courier Exrra. has 
been discussing the question of the isolated districts that are 
not being given encouragement through the counties’ schemes 
and other plans that are utilized in the larger communities. 
It is a difficult problem but with all the money that is being 
spent, it must be possible to arrive at some plan that will 
reach these isolated districts which, until the past 25 years, 
until the advent of the 


interesting 


had not been able to have music 
talking machine. There have 


told about the work done by the talking machine and phono- 


been many stories 


graph and this is but repeated and augmented by the radio. 


Radio Helps the Piano 

The piano dealers have been in the habit of cussing out 
the radio just as in the beginning they cussed the talking 
claiming that it affected the sale of pianos. Al- 
Musica Courter Extra 
radio laid the 


machine, 
ways it has been the claim of the 
foundation 
this. 
have not 


that the talking machine and the 
for the Few piano 
Just why 
utilized the work that is beng done to advance music in this 
country through the record machines and the radio, is not 
Whatever efforts have been made in the 


pianos. dealers can see 


and the 


sale of 


associations members thereof 


tully understood. 


direction of creating a desire for music under the auspices 
of the associations has been confined to the 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. Director Tremaine 
has given voluminous reports of what the Bureau has done 


this country but this 


work of the 


in advancing the cause of music in 
las been an intangible growth, something that is based upon 
an educational effort. At the beginning of this work, Mr. 
Tremaine explained fully the intangibility of the processes 
and today the piano dealers of this country and others as- 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
cannot show directly that all this work has tended toward 
and combined with the work done by and through the musi- 


sociated with the 


cal instruments that are manufactured and_ sold. 


The Lake Placid Musical Movement 
The Lake Placid incident gives a very interesting showing 
in this direction and that through the interest ttaken in the 
movement in the by Dr. J. Wolfenden. 
Dr. Wolfenden is a student and, strange to say, at the same 
His inclinations 


Adirondacks resort, 


time, a good business man. were toward 


that of a professional life and since his severance from 
the piano business, he has been gathering strength and evi- 
dently has given Lake Placid the “once over” as to a health 
resort. During this time at Lake Placid he has investigated 
the formation and the growth of the Lake Placid Music 
movement and called the attention of the Musicar Courter 
Extra to the conditions that surround the music movement 
in that section. 

It may be well to 
Annual Adirondacks 
The announcement and_ the 
spelling and as an interesting document showing just how 
this announcement reads, it is herewith printed in full, 


utilizing the phonetic spelling as shown in the following 


announcement of the 3rd 
held this September 
the phonetic 


give the 
Music Festival, 


program utilize 


circular : 
3d Adirondak Music Festival 
Lake Placid Club NY 
Sep 17-22, 1927 


Bulletin 4 issued Sep. 7, 1927 


Last call. The 3d annual choir festival is 2 weeks away. 
Splendid efforts ar now being made by many Choirs to rally 
old and new members after the summer season. Even those 
choirs whose rehearsal of the selected anthem and assynd 
hymn has not yet been started can with determind pur- 
pose yet prepare themselves to take part. Every choir not 
yet enrold whose leader has faith and couraj to do hard 
work in the remaining days is urjd to send in its applica- 
tion, and request for 5 copies of the mass singing selec- 
tion. Renewd dril is urjd by those choirs alredy enterd 
and others intending to come as non-competing choirs, that 


the hy quality of each day’s program may be stil further 
garanteed. 

Why attend? While most of the choirs enterd wil com- 
pete on their respectiv days, several ar coming as non-com- 
peting organizations. These wil be askt to sing at assynd 
points in the program. Much good wil be gaind by their par- 
ticipation. Both competing and non-competing choirs wil hay 
the advantaj of special rehearsal of their selections. They 
can learn and join in singing the selection for mast choirs. 
They wil meet leaders and singers from places having like 
population, difficulties and opportunities, and they wil hear 
very fine concert programs. Each day may be made an 
inspiring holiday followd by permanent benefits and cherisht 
memories. 

Church_notises. Many people think the 
choir members and church officers only. 
mistake. The people of every community, school and church 
ar most éandiatis invited to attend on any or all days, but 
particularly on the day when their own choirs participate 
The committee hope that festival days wil become an annual 
holiday from home and business duties in promotion of bet- 
ter music in home, school and church. Children and yung 
people who kav not had as many musical opportunities 
as they and their parents covet wil be specially benefitted 
by attendance. Hence ministers ar requested to announce 
the festival publicly and fully on each of 2 Sundays previus, 
and to invite all people to attend whether their church 
choirs attend or not. 

Entertainment. Lake Placid Club wil entertain choir 
members, pianists, organists, ministers and their wives and 
1 other person selected because of his or her interest in 
music, for noon and nyt meals on the days of their respec- 
tiv competition. Names of all such shud be reported in 
advance in writing to festival committee so that suitable 
arranjements may be made. All visitors other than par- 
ticipants shud bring box lunches or arranje for their meal 
in Lake Placid villaj or at Club. 

On arrival. 
lobby. 
pianists 


festival is for 
This is a serius 


Go at once to rejistration tables in Forest 
Follow the syns. Ministers, choir oad organists, 
and other participants shud rejister on cards 
furnisht. Check rooms ar in \gora basement and Forest 
gameroom. Conferences at 11 wil be held in Forest music 
room and concerts and competitions in Agora. Choirs shud 
take seats as indicated by placards. Prompt response shud 
be made by choirs when cald to take the platform for their 
competition. 

Over nyt gests. If planning to remain over nyt, apply 
to Forest desk to reserv room and adjust rates. If wishing 
rooms or meals in Lake Placid, consult at rejistration desks 
or apply directly to Lake Placid Chamber of Commerce or 
any hotel, inn or boarding house. 

Application blank. Each leader whose church has alredy 
enterd or plans to enter a choir for competition or whose 
choir expects to participate without competition shud fil out 
and return the information blank provided. These blanks 
wil be maild the leader of each choir known to be coming 
but all others shud write festival committee specially for it. 
Information cald for is necessary to proper arranjements 
for entertainments and program. 

Music. See bulletin 3 for titles. 
sent on request. 

Mass singing. School children coming on Sep. 17 and 
choirs, whether competing or non- -competing, ar urjd to re- 
hearse the selection for mass-singing in order to gain for 
all present the inspiration resulting from combination of 
all voices. Mark Andrews, wel-known organist and com- 
poser, whose leadership was the outstanding feature of last 
year’s festival, wil be in charj again. ably assisted hy Wal- 
lace A Van Lier, Club organist. If your choir has not 
received 5 copies of the selection for mass-singing, order 
at once from festival committee. 

Hymn selection. No greater church need exist than for 
better hymn books, better hymn singing and hyer apprec ia- 
tion of hymns as means of worship. Most congregations 
reciev little training in singing, leaving this chiefly to the 
choirs. Many hymn books in use ar so old that the in- 
spiration of hymns written and music composed in recent 
years is lost. Some churches ar using hymn books not 
suited to their present spiritual needs. If the music festival 
renders its larjest servis it wil help ministers, other church 
offsers and choir leaders to improve their worship not 
only by singing hymns better but by securing hymn books 
containing better hymns. Each competing choir shud there- 
fore work hard on the hymn assynd for competition. There 
wil be a special exhibit of hymn books. 

Music library. Every church shud provide a small fund 
to buy new anthems each year. A good growing anthem 
collection is a constant source of inspiration to the choir 
itself, congregation and minister. Desirable anthems not 
known to all the choirs wil be used in competition. Con- 
ference each morning at 11 wil giv opportunity to learn of 
other new anthems suited to choirs attending. 


School day. Saturday, Sep. 17 is to be a great school 
music field day. School principals and teachers ar invited 
to arranje for a larj representation of school and facultv. 
Box lunches shud be brot. Lake Placid Club wil provide 
milk and ice cream to supplement lunches. If the day is 
fair lunch wil be eaten in the woods near by. As accurate 
as estimate as possible of the number of teachers and pupils 
who wil attend from each school must be reported by fone 
or mail to the festival committee not later than Thursday, 
Sep. 15, that milk and ice cream may be properly provided 

The program for school day is outlined elsewhere in this 
bulletin, but special attention is cald to the 2 p.m. concert 


Extra copies wil be 


each different orkestra instruments wil be 
brief solo and lecture comments. 

Festival Sunday. Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis D.D., for- 
mer minister of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and world- 
famus lecturer, wil preach on Sunday, Sep. 18, at 11 a.m. on 
the place of Music in Worship. A special concert wil be 
given on this day at 3.30 p.m. to which the public of Lake 
Placid and all other neighboring communities ar invited. 

Daily conference. Festival leaders wil conduct a 
ference daily from Sep. 20 to 22 on such subjects as choi 
organization, rehearsals, 


when use of 
demonstrated by 


con- 


library, 
ganists and pianists, cooperation with the minister in plan 
ning music, music in the home, hymn books, and church 
school music. Leaders ar urjd to reach Lake Placid Club 
by 11 a.m. in order to be present thru this important hour, 
and to come prepared to lay their peculiar problems before 
the leaders in expectation that larj practical results will fol 
low for local churches represented. 


music sugjestions to or 


Organ instruction. Because the majority of choir lead 


ers, organists and pianists ar unable to attend on the day 
of their competition and also on Monday, heretofore cald 
‘Organ Day,’ it has been decided to omit the program out 
lined for Monday, Sep. 19. In its place instruction for or 
ganists and pianists wil be given each day from Sep. 2 
to 22 at 11 a.m. in conference to be led by Mr 

and others. This plan wil enable ministers and choir 
ers to join organis sts and pianists in common study of many 
questions. 

Ministers’ meeting. The Essex Co 
wives wil be Lake Placid Club gests on 
when a ae number of choirs from smal! communities 
wil be present. It is hoped that ministers from communities 
with 1000 population upward whose choirs compete on 
Wednesday, Sep. 21 and Thursday, Sep. 22 wil 
attend the day their own choir participates and 
Tuesday for the ministers’ conferenc« Ministers from all 
churches ar invited for Tuesday even tho their choirs ar 
not entered. Ministers and their wives whose choirs 
pete on Wednesday wil be entertained over Tuesday 
aid attendance at the ministers’ meeting 

Festival committee meetings. 
competition days, Sep. 20-22 
spring school and fall choir 
and means of meeting the budjet 
work. 

Gest organization. By 
clubs and choirs wil attend to take 
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com 
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These w » held during 
These sessions wil discuss 
festivals of 1928 and 
and providing for field 


Ways 


following 
programs 


special invitation the 
part in the 


Saratoga 


Springs, Sep 


Skidmore College 
21 and 22 
Bethesda choir of 
20th Century Club, Potsdam Choral 
Club, all of Potsdam, Sep. 22 
The Boston Simfony ensemble wil giv 
hy Wallace A Van Lier and Mark 
and other artists, on Sep. 17, 18, 20, 21 and 22 
Outline program. Saturday, Sep. 17 School day 11 a.m 
Concert, mas ‘singing and organ demonstration 
12.30 Box Arden, 
new library. 
Concert 


Saratoga Springs Sep. 22 


Union and Phoenix 
concerts assisted 


Andrews, orgamnists 
{ »? 


lunch in Council fire 


2 p.m. and demonstration of orkestra instru 
ments. 

Sunday, Sept. 18 
Special sermon on Music in Worsh ip by Rev 
Hillis, organ music by Wallace Van 
and Club choir. 


Simfony 


11 a.m. 
Dr Newell. Dwight 
Lier, Club organist, 

3.30 p.m. Concert by Boston 
other artists. Open to public. 
8.30 p.m. Concerts 

Monday, Sep. 19 

Tuesday, Sep. 


Ensembl 


No program ; 
20 Choirs from communities under 1000 


Conference for choir leaders and members 
Essex Co Ministers’ 
Luncheon 
p.m. Competition 
4.30 p.m. Tea 
5 p.m. Concert 
8 p.m. " 
Wednesday, Sep. 21 
5000. 
Same as 
Thursday, 
up. 


1 a.m. 
| 


a.m. 


1 
1 


1 p.m. 


meeting 


? 


Choirs from commutities of L000 


Tuesday 


Sep. 22 Choirs from communities of 


Same as Tuesday and Wednesday 
¥ 


and Fall 


music in public 


Festival finances. Expense$ of Spring 
festival and field work in promotion of 
schools wil be not les than $6000. Of this les than $800 
has been contributed by music festival patrons whose de 
votion is hyly appreciated by the festival committee and by 
a limited number of other frends aware of their jenerus 
aid. Lake Placid Club has hitherto covered the remainder. 
because of its deep interest in home, school and jeneral 
community life in the Adirondaks. It cannot justly con 
tinue such a larj part of the cost. Expe nses hav mountec 
stedily from the beginning. No charjes hav been made for 
clerical help or time of other club offisers and employes 

Urjent requests ar being made to continue the 
and extend the music missioner’s work thruout the year 
Specially is there a demand to continue and extend th 
work of placing music supervizors in public schools. Much 
also cud be done by an all-year field workers to aid church 
choirs, stimulate private music instruction, ‘ 
munity choruses and develop music in the Lease 

It is estimated that the annual cost of the 2 music fes 
tivals (for schools in June and for churches in September 
and an all-year field worker wud be between $8000 and 
$9000. A few who hav done most to organize and 
port the festivals and school work believ that there ar 
enuf citizens in the festival area interested in, and ab! 
to giv something annually to garantee its continuance. to 
put the festivals on a sound permanent financial basis. It 
is certain that the festivals and school work wud_ thrive 
better if a larj number of supporters wer giving aid. Les 
than 10 donors beside the Club hav contributed : any 
of the 3 years. A larjer distribution of support wud iden 
tify the festivals vitally with local communities and creat 


(Continued on page 26) 
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paper shows that 
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His work has combined with that 


of great musical events that lead and furnish the substan- 


that covers the world. 
tial foundation for whatever movement may take place no 
matter how small, or even the hearing of the local pianists 
on the one piano, probably, in a rural section 

Would it not be well for the Chamber of to 
sup 

of 
music and do missionary work in arid districts that are 


Commerce 
allow the rural dealer in those towns large enough to 
advancement 


port piano stores, to take care of local 


so fervidly miles 


I ake 


presented in this letter, in 


Placid, in New York? 


a town fifty 
from 


The Victor Example 
told the of 


music is confined to singing. 


The 
out 


Victor Company has in past reaching 
into those districts where 
Memory goes back to the day when singing in the churches 
fiddler 


the 


was the only music provided, outside of probably a 


for dances as “Turkey in 


the 


who played by ear such music 


Straw” and “Dishwater Over Fence,” thus forming the 


as to the future of music 


the 


musical basis for encouragment 


Singing in the churches was without reed organ, and 


Old 


ments aroused 


we Timers can recall the many fights and disagre¢ 


members 
thx 


when advanced of a church with 


musical inclinations, pleaded for installment of a reed 


who could “raise a tune” 


fork, 


Irom 


The member 


the 


organ was super 


and the 
all 
1 


their knowledge as to religion, were accepted as real musical 


seded by tuning old hymns with words 


that raised a_ smile those who had advanced 1 
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ike Placid music move 
ment was small, yet it has grown to the giving of an 
annual music festival which means that the preparation, 
training of choruses, etc., presents entertainment throughout 


incident, but the beginning of the Lz 


the year; that is, after closing one festival, there is begun 
the The Westchester 
County, where the annual chorus numbers 3,000, gathered 
the the 


second. same was carried out in 


from communities in greatest county in greatest 


country in the world, this started by one litthe woman who 


had the courage and enthusiasm to commence something 


men considered impossible. 
been re 


the has 


Advancement of 


Since the above was written following 


ceived from the Bureau for the Music and 
indicates that at least one unit of the Chamber of Commerce 
is taking cognizance of the fact that music always is neces 
sary. This circular says: 
The Toy Symphony 

Extension of the toy symphony idea so as to interest both 
children and adults in this rhythm orchestra is suggested 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of -Music, 
through its new pamphlet, “The Toy*© Symphony.” - The 
booklet tells how this type of ensemble can be developed 
for educational and for recreational purposes. The sug 
gestion is made that the activity first be tried out with a 
group in an informal way, as at a banquet or luncheon, 
simply by tapping out the rhythm of a tune on glasses and 
plates. If the innovation pleases, the plan can be developed 
as a permanent activity 

For use by a group that is to meet regiilarly, the pamphlet 
suggests the procuring of some eighteen types of small in 


ing made by the associations gems. 
An 
CouriER EXTRA 
in Kentucky 
the 


seems 


struments that are called for by the toy symphony instru 
mentation. Various compositions and arrangements for this 
ensemble are listed, and an ingenious method of playing from 
special charts is described. This latter method is especially 
idaptable to groups of adults. 

This new booklet is being distributed by National 
Bureau upon requests from schools, kindergartens, churches, 
lubs, settlements and playgrounds. One purpose of the 
Bureau in issuing the pamphlet is to help people to use the 
toy symphony orchestra as a stepping-stone to the playing 
Then followed a reed organ man who of the regular orchestral and band instruments 


districts where pianos can- Old Timer, talking in offices of the 
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RESS - MARKING but one of the many 

troubles that have caused untold “grief” and ex- 
pense to piano merchants and manufacturers alike. 
Pianos finished with Mawalac do not press‘mark and 
with are free from the many expensive and annoying troubles 
ago that other finishes are heir to. Many of the foremost 
piano makers are now using Mawalac exclusively. 
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To Manufacturers: Our representatives are 

experts in the application of lacquer finishes 

They will gladly cooperate to help you avoid 
untried methods and costly experimenting 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 
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Is it worth a 2¢ stamp to you 
to learn how to stimulate 
your business? 
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Then you'd better drop us a line, asking us to send BLUE RIBBON pianos are designed like fine furnt- 
you complete information on the Hobart M. Cable — ture. ‘There is a rich beauty of grain, finish and de- 
BLUE RIBBON LINE. sign in the cases of these pianos which wins the 
unreserved admiration of even the most critical. 
And of course, into all BLUE RIBBON models 


is built the far-famed, exquisite and lasting tone that 


If you are really interested in making money, you 

will want to start off your fall and winter business 

with a new line—new sales features—fresh angles of ‘ Poe 
for twenty-seven years has been the characteristic of 

attack, Hobart M. Cable pianos. 

Get these up-to-date BLUE RIBBON pianos on Your prospects are tired of plain, uninteresting 

your floor, and you will have something distinctively pianos. But show them BLUE RIBBON instru- 


different to offer your customers. ments—and watch the enthusiasm awaken! 


Are you ready for Prices, Terms and Literature? 


Here are the stunning BLUE RIBBON MODELS— 
and the GOLD MEDAL which is 


arousing so much interest 


All genuine Hobart M. Cable Blue Ribbon models 
carry this three-inch replica of the original gold 
medal awarded Hobart M. Cable instruments 
for superiority. The bright gold of the medal 
and the rich blue of the ribbons, standing 
out conspicuously against the dark wood nant 
THE CONSERVATORY of the piano, excites the curiosity of the a — slaacmagpind 
Upright Piano, four feet four prospect, and gives you an excellent satis . Desig ak Sah De 


inches high. Studio and conserv Hobart M. Cable eraftamen 


ee opening for vour sales talk. 


THE SONG BIRD \ 
Only 3 feet 8 inches high. A baby \ THE ARISTOCRAT 
upright with an astonishing volume = \ Interpreting Piano of small dimen- 
and sweetness of tone. = sions. Four feet four inches high 


THE HOBART M. CABLE COMPANY 


Builders of Fine Pianos Since 1900 . 1323 Factory St., LaPorte, Indiana 
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A. B. Chase 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
PIANO 


O make the best pianos, re- 
gardless of cost, has been the 

ideal of A. B. Chase Piano Com- 
pany, from the beginning, and this 
ideal attained, has lifted the state- 
ment from a promise to a present 
reality. Write for open territory. 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Established 1875 
Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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The 


Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally 
It is a marvelous Instrument 
Its selling-power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 














UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 
711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 
GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 





Always Specify 
The Nationally Advertised 


STANDARD 
PLAYER 
ACTION 


Well Known Everywhere 


MADE BY 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 
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Alfred Metzger Proposes 
National Piano Contest 


An echo of the last convention of the Western Music 
Trades Association recently came in the form of an article 
printed in the Pacific Coast Musical Review under the signa- 
Alfred Metzger. The Coast 
Musical Review has completed more than a quarter of a 
century in the music field. Mr. Metzger is one of the out 
standing musical editors of the day in point of knowledge 


ture of its editor, Pacific 


and efficient service given to the cause of music. 

It is doubly interesting to see an account of the meeting 
of the members of the music trades reported in a paper whose 
scope is purely that of music. It shows considerable depth 
of understanding on the part of Mr. Metzger to realize that 
the piano men of the Pacific Coast and elsewhere are really 
Metzger 
states that this is the first article in a series that will appear 


doing a lot for the cause of music generally. Mr 


in his publication. It will be interesting to see future pro 
mulgations of this able man on this subject. The first article 


read as follows: 


Influence of Western Music Trades Convention 
on the Public 


Although more than a month has passed since the Western 
Music Trades Association held its annual convention in San 
Francisco, the event was such a success in every respect that 
we feel justified to publish, beginning with this issue, a series 
of articles reflecting the most important episodes of this 
gi ey Several hundred delegates assembled from all 
parts of the Pacific ( “om t and under the presidency of Philip 
T. ‘Clay of Sherman, Clay & Co., discussed some of the most 
important problems confronting the music trades. Some of 
these problems, which were introduced in the form of ad 
dresses by some of the leaders of the Pacific Coast music 
trade, we shall print in this paper one at a time. We will 
select only those of interest to the musical public at large 

Shirley W neg z Sherman, Clay & Co., Harald Pracht 
of the same firm, . Black of the Wiley B. Allen Company, 
and other well ts wn men and women associated with the 
music houses of San Francisco, served as hosts and at the 
proper time we shall give a slight idea of the impression 
made by the series of luncheons, dinners, programs and 
dances with which the convention abounded. We shall also 
refer to those most prominent in the trade who participated 
in the proceedings. For today we trust our readers will be 
‘ontented with the following interesting and instructive ad 
dress on “Piano Playing Contests,” by James J. Black, treas 
urer Wiley B. Allen Company, San Francisco 

It is a part of the history of all progressive industries to 
regulate themselves to changes which come about within the 
industry from time to time which result in changes in its 
manufacturing and merchandising policies. These problems, 
being, of course, within the industry, are easily solved, but 
when an industry finds itself in a position where the attitude 
of the publi ic toward its product is becoming a bit indifferent, 

is high time for that industry to take the most aggressiv« 
steps toward restimulating public interest in the product of 
that industry 

We can all recall when, but a few years ago, the piano was 
the one dominant sign of culture in the home, when the first 
thought of each and every family, if their children, showed 

ie least sign of being musical, devised ways and means to 
buy a piano; but a most noticeable change has come about 
We are living in a very fast developing as well as an inven 
tive age and outside competition has crept in. The piano is 
not in the dominant position of 10 years ago. Modern in 
vention has brought in other instruments that have diverted 
the thought from the piano 

Competition has spent many thousands of dollars and has 
heen proportionately successful in getting its message across 
Phe piano trade has suddenly awakened to the realization of 
this and, as we are well aware, the most aggressive plans on 
the part of the manufacturer and dealer associations are now 
being formulated for promotion of the piano 

The Music Trades Association of Northern California, 
ever alert and ever aggressive, became an active part of a 
promotional plan, and the latter part of January of this year 
launched a successful piano playing contest with the co-opera 
ion of the San Francisco Call. Never has any activity 
ion been as gratifying or construc 
tive in its results to the piano trade as this piano playing 
contest. Out of a total registration of over 1800 Bux and 
girls representing 120 public, private and parochial schools, 
24 boys and girls ranging from 10 to 17 years of age qualified 
as the final contestants for the prizes of three grand pianos, 
and over 7000 people, the largest audience that ever assembled 
in the Civic Auditorium during the Music Week festivities, 
sat silently from 8:00 p. m. until 12:30 a. m., a period of 
four and one-half hours, not only awaiting the verdict of the 
—s" ut wray ps in admiration at the artistry and musi 

ianship dis bec »y these talented children 


sponsored by this associa 


A contest committee was appointed to organize, finance 
and promote the contest and the San Francisco Call was 
chosen as the paper under whose auspices the contest was 
held 

A contest manager was’ employed to act for the trade in 
conjunction with the Call management. The endorsement 
of Parent Teachers’ Associations, board of supervisors, the 
mayor of our city and prominent teachers and musical direc- 
tors was ied and their co-operation most enthusiastically 
given 

The city was divided into eight neighborhood districts. 
The entrants were grouped into three divisions: First divi- 
sion, boys and girls of the elementary grades, one to six; 
second division, boys and girls in the intermediate grades. 
seven to nine: third division, boys and girls in.the high school 
grades, 10 to 12 

Over 114 preliminary contests were held and largely at- 
tended 

Each district was entitled to a representative in each of 
the three divisions, and after elimination, this gave 24 boys 
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and girls to compete for the grand prizes, which were three 
grand pianos. 

The entrant declared by the judges to be the champion and 
first prize winner of all competing in the final contest was 
privileged to select any piano he or she wished from any 
store of any dealer, in a grade priced about $1500 retail. 

The two pianos which represented second and _third prizes 
were donated by the manufacturers, one by the Cable Nelson 
Company and one by the Brambach Piano Company. 

A fund of $4700 was subscribed by the dealers. The 
actual cost of the contest to the associations was $3600. The 
San Francisco Call spent several thousand dollars in addi- 
tion. The publicity in the Call totaled 2800 inches, easily 
worth $8000. The piano received the kind of publicity which 
money could not buy. 

Never in the history of 
ceived such publicity. 

Letters and testimonies of praise and high comment were 
freely and publicly given by such men as Alfred Hertz, 
director of our San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; Senator 
James D. Phelan; Dr. Hans Leschke, director of the San 
Francisco Municipal Chorus ; Homer Henley, president of 
the San Francisco Musicians’ Club, and others of civic 
prominence and musical repute. 

Those working for the association were 
bard, contest director; Alfred Eady, publicity contest mana- 
ger representing the San Francisco Call, and in addition to 
these, various Civic organizations and educational groups. 

The San Francisco music trade feels well rewarded for the 
time, energy and money spent, and active steps are being 
taken to hold another tournament in 1928. 

We feel that the piano playing contest is a wonderful 
publicity stunt for the piano. We feel that we should have 
annually a piano playing contest in every large city on the 
Pacific Coast and in the United States. We should lend 
every effort to have a Pacific Coast piano playing contest in 
which the winners in the various Coast cities would compete. 
And it is not beyond reason to eventually have a National 
piano playing contest, in which the winners of every city 
contest would compete. All of which would be splendid 
promotion and publicity for the piano. 


San Francisco has the piano re- 


Anita Day Hub 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Geo. W. Aten, Pres. 
628 West 51st Street 
New York 





LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. nc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 
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Let ’em play! 


“Take the wheel”, says the clever 
automobile salesman. Then he 
sits back and lets the prospect sell 


himself. 


“Try it on”, says the milliner and 
madam does the rest. 


“Have one”, says the confectioner. 
“Sit down”, says the furniture man. 


This is all to remind you that, by 
the same token, the best way to 
sell ’em Gre Sutopiano— or any- 
thing else in the musical line—is 
to let ’em play. 


A little instruction and in- 
terest after they have bought 
their instruments will help to 


make ’em pay promplly. | 





The Autopiano Company 


CORLEY GIBSON, President 
629 West 50th Street New York City 
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Piano Business 
of South America 


(Continued fr 


itable to our capitalists only; in larger taxes, increased em 


ployment, higher wages, and a higher standard of living, 


Latin Americans profit much.” 


International Imbroglios 


It will be seen from the foregoing that a large portion 


Latin American prosperity is built upon American dollars 


1 the form of investment in industrial and commercial enter 


the eT 
American pianos in South America 


Am rican 


1 1 } } 
vords, prosperity whic! makes 


a larg capital 


perhaps by me queer 


twist oO! 
have not 


last few 


and « Americans 


America during these 


The naturally paternalistic attitude of the United 


States, based largely on the very extensive interests of 


American citizens countries, has been deenly re 


sented This condition has been aggravated in many in 


stances hy ifortunate commercial or political disputes 


Mexico still feels aggrieved about the 
Chile 
Facna Aric 


it ged 


Nicaraguan affair; 


ot United settle the 


Argei 


discrimination on 


resents the States to 


dispute tina is spiritually up in arms 


beef and hide exports to 


na 
Cuba has had difficulti \mericat 


authorities on shipping cigars and other tobacco 


husiasm dis 


Amer 


Venezuela, after its first flush of ent 


“national resources passing into 


disputes of lesser importance 
tf these conditions, w 


" 1 


it the meetin 


Ss ag 
Mexico Situation Clearing 


President Call nn en 





Die 7 NES ee _~ “IJ tome oe 
S/S ens leivene BN ene 


other reforms. 
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time she does not admit that for her relationship with other 
countries foreign rules be imposed upon her in detriment of 
her national dignity or with privileges against the interests 
of the republic.” 

with foreign 


Mexico’s_ relations 


that 


Referring to 
Calles 
Nicaragua, her principles to allow every country to estab- 


powers, 


President said “she maintains, in the case of 


lish freely the government demanded by the will of her 
people.” 

In conclusion, President Calles declared that Mexico hopes 
to solve its difficulties with the United States over the oil 
and agrarian laws, and “trusts that the spirit of good will 
and cordial understanding of our problems may inspire the 
acrid discussion, still latent between the two countries, for 


the final settlement of these affairs so transcendental.” 


Financial Stability Growing 

\nother factor of importance is that the financial stabil 
ity of the Latin American countries is steadily growing, 
and American capital is being invested in government securi 
ties of those countries. With the running expenses of the 
government assured, there has been afforded opportunities 
for the executive heads of the various republics to effect 
In a recent article in Current History, ap 
William E. Dunn, former 


director general of Internal Revenue of Haiti, and a recog- 


pearing under the signature of 


nized expert in Latin-American finances, the following sig 


nificant paragraph 


appeared : 


“Not only has the moral element in Latin-American credit 


risk notable progress has been made in 


improved, but 
strengthening the fundamental economic and financial struc 
ture which affects ability to pay. Currency reform and 
stabilization of exchange have been accomplished in many 
of the individual 
banking 


System 


republics through the establishment of 


systems modeled after our Federal Reserve 


Debt 


proved methods of fiscal administration have been adopted 


own 


structures have been regularized and 1m 


No fewer than six republics have engaged the services of 


experts to make a thorough survey of public 


\mercan 


finances and to recommend reforms that have been or are 


process of being enacted into law. Such examples have 


not benefited the individual countries concerned but have 


ad a salutary effect on the less progressive ones by popu 


larizing new standards of administrative efficiency and fiscal 


integrity Reforms of this nature, once adopted, are not 
| 


be abandoned and it is logical to assume that re 


like ly to be 


sulting benefits will be permanent and far-reaching in their 


influence.” 
He adds to 


south with the following: 


this roseate vision of our neighbors to the 


“With 


19 ; 
heheving 


a few outstanding exceptions there is reason for 


that Latin-America has virtually completed that 


stage of its evolution which has been characterized by fre 


The 
rs of isolation through trade and travel has brought 


auent revolutionary disturbances breaking down of 


the barri 
eae Ln af ol ; he attitude of the 

about a psychological change in the attitude oft the govern- 
While 
yet occur even in countries which have 


little likelihood of 


with trade and industry, or 


ing classes with respect to civil strife sporadic 


flare-ups may been 


lor many years, there is serious 


Interteren permanent 
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impairment of public credit. Even Mexico, which may be 
regarded as the worst example of possibilities in this line, 
The potential 
wealth and resources of every Latin-American country are 
so great that prosperity is inevitable so long as internal 
disorders are avoided, and their recuperative powers are so 
strong that the effects of political unrest are seldom of 
long duration.” 


has not repudiated her foreign obligations. 


There is every reason why American piano manufacturers 
and exporters should bend every effort to increase the scope 
South Pan-America, 
Latin-America is steadily advancing in national and financial 
stability. 


of their piano propaganda in and 
The causes, real and imaginary, which have been 
hindering the advance of American trade in many of the 
South 
straightened out. 


fair 
And lastly, there is the threat of foreign 


republics of America are in a way to be 


competition from England, France and Germany. It is no 
The 
but it does 


time to sit down and let matters take their own course. 
market is there, and a fine promise for profits 
require cultivation. And that means—work. 


British Piano Men to Join 
in National Publicity Campaign 


According to an announcement printed in The Pianomaker, 
British piano trade publication, the music industry and trade 
of that country are to join in a big propaganda campaign, 
“a fight to rehabilitate the piano.” 

A preliminary meeting has been held with members of the 
following firms represented: Bradsted Bros., Ltd.; Collard & 
Collard, Ltd.; John Broadwood & Sons, Ltd.; Sir Herbert 
Marshall & Sons, Ltd.; Allison Pianos, Ltd.; The Chappelt 
Piano Company, Ltd.; George Rogers & Son; and J. and J. 
Hopkinson, Ltd ? 

The scheme to be adopted will be national in scope, with 


the disbursements to take two different forms. The sums 


1 


contributed by the 
fund to be 


manufacturers will be used as a central 
to the 
is to be concentrated 


allocated several districts in which the 


advertising The funds raised by the 
dealers will be placed in charge of special committees in each 
section to supervise the exact method of expenditure of all 
funds so raised in addition to the amounts allocated from the 
central fund 

Wharton C, Collard, of Collard 
elected to the office of 


& Collard, 
honorary 


Ltd., 


treasurer. 


was 
unanimously 


“Newspaper publicity,” says the Pianomaker, “would be 
the chief plank in the propaganda platform, but strenuous 
efforts would be made to induce the Board of Education to 
set a greater value on music in education than is found at 
present, and the committee expressed the desire that if mem 
bers of the trade had any ideas to aid the furtherance of piano 
should with the 
assurance that every letter would be given due consideration 


sales they communicate their suggestions, 


The publicity will start in September and continue until the 
end of March next year.” 

In the matter of cash to be raised to finance this project, 
The Pianomaker states that it is offering 100 pounds ($500), 
and that several offers ranging from 25 pounds to 250 pounds 


have 


heen rece ived. 





Pickard Panos 


Backed by a Real Sales Plan! 


EALERS! 


The two newest Packard models, the Louis XVI 


Art Grand and Upright Pianos, have been business getters 
from the start. With bench to match, the richly conceived Grand 
is priced but little higher than the regular 5 ft. style. Beautiful de- 
sign, graceful lines, richly figured wood, splendid tone, ample volume, 
small size, Packard Quality—everything the Public is demanding, 
plus medium price. The upright is equally beautiful in the same 
true period design. Also with bench to match and rightly priced. 
And behind them the new Packard Sales Plan that makes sales 


certain. Write for details now! 


The Packard Piano Co. 


3320 Packard Avenue 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


oe"? 


New! 
Packard Style B Louis XVI Upright—Made 
in Mahogany lacquered. Benchto match. 
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cA Complete Line of Pianos 
Profit and Prestige 
all from a single source 777 7 


Hi | 


When you deal with Hardman, Peck & Co., 


you have available from one reliable source of 


supply a complete /ine of grands, uprights, 
players and reproducing pianos, including a 
wide selection of exquisite art-case period- 
models, retail prices ranging from $375 to 
$5000—which means that every prospect 
once interested in a piano manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co. can find some instru- 
ment in the line to fit both taste and purse. 


Every one of these instruments carries the name 
and guarantee of the manufacturer. This means 
that each one has the tone beauty and durability 
for which Hardman, Peck & Co. instruments 
are famous. You add to your reputation our 
prestige based on 85 Years of Fine Piano Making. 

These points mean to you easy, steady 
profits and sure, increasing goodwill. Write 
for information as to territories and styles— 
also booklet ‘‘How to Increase Piano Sales.” 


Hardman, Peck. 


Manufacturers of the Hardman, Harrington and Standard Pianos 


433 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ere oncceeg 
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Large Registration Feature of 18th 
Annual Meeting of Ohio Dealers 


18th Annual Convention of the Music Merchants of 
Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 

The entire meeting of Monday, the 
By the 


time the convention session was opened at 1 o'clock, over 


The 
Ohio was held in the 
13 and 14. 


12th, was given over to the details of registration. 


tember 12, 


150 members and guests had registered 
The business meeting opened with the report of President 
O. H 


previous meeting being dispensed with. 


Boyd, the roll call and reading of the minutes of the 
Mr 


stated that last year had 


Boyd made a 
brief farewell address in which he 
been one of genuine achievement with a number of con- 
carried out not only 


but the 


structive 
the 


ideas being formulated and 


benefit of members of the association, 
Ohi 


Hyre, secretary of the 


lor 


music trade of generally. 
Association, made an 
the Asso- 


the 


Rexford ( 


interesting report on the various activities of 


ciation. In the matter of mutual insurance, one of 


special developments of the Association, he reported a con- 


siderable extension of its use among members. In regard 


to the Ohio Piano Promotion Stamp he reported that a 


number of members of the organization had not subscribed 
A number of stamps had been sold and a fair 


to the plan. 


proportion of the membership are making steady use of 


the stamps and a number of stamps have been sold, bringing 
the The 


instrument forms, 


in considerable revenue to Association. Service 


Bureau has issued sale contract con- 


forming to the regular requirements and to the special con- 


ditions existing in the piano business. The Ohio carrying 


charge schedule has been disseminated on a nation-wide 


Work on the depreciation schedule is well in hand 
not 


hasis 
committee in charge is ready to make a 
The 
the death of four members since last annual meeting, being 
T. Shipplett, E. A. Groff, Fred. D. Muehlhauser and 

J. Towell 


Treasurer 


though the 


comprehensive report. secretary regretted to report 


William V. 
$8,607.69 and the disbursement of $8,492.18, leaving a bal- 


Crowe reported the receipts of 


ance in the treasury of $115.51. The treasurer's report was 
accepted as read 

Papers on Advertising 
was a discussion on 
Mihm Mr. 
Advertising Manager of the Dreher Piano Com 


Following the business session there 


advertising, led by Robert Jones and Irwin 


Jones is the 


pany, while Mr. Mihm is a special sales expert, well known 


in Ohio piano circles. The discussion resolved itself to a 


presentation of a paper by’ cach of these men. There was 


no discussion following. In both papers there was brought 


out the fallacy of the continuous special sale, pointing out 


that the dealer who continually strives for immediate results 


from his newspaper advertising does not find in that pro 


cedure as great a margin of profit as the dealer who con- 


ducts his advertising more along institutional lines and 


uses the special sale merely to clear up slow moving lines 


and prevent dead stock from accumulating on ware-room 


floors 
W. | 


Committee, 


Summers, Chairman of the Advertising Advisory 


absent, the report of the Committee was 


Hyre It 


which several examples havc 


being 
with the 
] 


dealt puzzle adver- 


out 


read by Secre tary 


tising, of ven brought 
in Ohio recently 
the 


Otto Grau, of 


the appointment of 
Boyd 


was appointed Chairman with Wm. \ 


closed with 


[he Monday session 


Resolutions Committee by President 


Cincinnati, Crowe, 


of Columbus, and Robert G. Taylor, of Cleveland, as mem 


bers 


In the evening there was a n boat ride on the 


of St 


City Ignact 


Tuesday Session 


Tuesday morning was given over to visiting exhibits, 
located on the ball 1 


} 
i 


mezzanine floor, following which 
with A. L. Maresh, 


Association, as 


Om 
was held, Presi 


Music 


extendes al 


the luncheon meeting 


dent of the Cleveland Pradk Chair 


man Mr. Maresh 


Cleveland piano 


welcome of the 
called 


meeting 


rma! 


th 


dealers tl tik 


that the 


conventioners He 


attention to the fact attendance at the was 


trade body, 


National 


in Chicagi He 


one of the largest of any similar exceeding 


even the formal registration at the Association 


meeting held last Junc stated that the 


music business in Cleveland had been very good, consider 


ing the fact that 86,000 people were out of employment 


His talk was followed by an address of welcome by Harry 
times Mayor ot 


Mr. Dav 


an envied profession, imasmuch as they 


David, three Cleveland and once Gover 


is told the gathering that they were 


members ot per 


function of bringing happiness into the home 


Boyd, President, responded briefly to Mr 


form the 


G. H Davis. 


f the features of the musical enter 


mteresting 
tainment at the luncheon was the playing of a composition 

Mr. Mares! Phe 
@ reception and was encored several times. 


selection met 


Fol 


“Life Is but a Dream 


vit a 


lowing the luncheon, the official photograph was taken in 
front of Grace Episcopal Church, half a block from the 
hotel. About 200 more were present at the luncheon. 


87 Present at Meeting 
The Tuesday business session was opened at with 
The 
Hyre, 


2 :30, 
87 present, the majority of whom were music dealers. 
session opened with a discussion brought up by Rex. 
concerning the report that a Columbus dealer had been 
arrested for violating an old city ordinance concerning un- 
necessary noise by placing a radio loud speaker in front 
of the store to attract the attention of passers-by. A mum- 
ber of music dealers present related similar experiences. 
W. C. 


be passed to the effect that music dealers should not in 


Heaton, of Columbus, suggested that a resolution 


dulge in the practice of placing music in front of their stores 
to the point of becoming a public nuisance. The matter 
was referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

A letter from F. B. Beinkamp, Chairman of the Advance- 
ment of Music Committee, was read, in which the sugges- 
tion that the Association should inaugurate a 
radio hour as a means of awakening the desire for music. 


was made 


Recruits for Industry 
The QO. Callander, of Zanesville, on 
the subject: “How Can Young Men Be Interested in the 


next speaker was E. 


Retail Music Business.” 

He stated he had made an exhaustive investigation into 
the matter, and that he had found that only about two grad- 
uates of the high school out of ten thousand in eight years 
had gone into the music business. He asked the dean of 
the school the reason; the reply was that it wasn't attrac 
tive, and that the graduate of a high school is interested in 
that 
as soon as possible and with least resistance. 

Next man asked was a banker, who said too much capital 
was required; that the music business was being handled 
in the same manner as it had been forty years ago. After 
others he came to the conclusion that the fol 
the not 


business : 


getting into a business will give him a competence 


interviewing 


lowing five reasons were cause of young men 


entering the music 
Ist. Sales resistance in selling pianos too high 


2nd. 


3rd. 


The earnings were too small. 


General opinion was that to be a success one had 
to be a musician. 
4th 


not 


Appearance of stores indicates that the owners are 
prosperous. 
5th. Antique methods of financing; too many frozen 


assets. 


The speaker declared that he did not believe the sales 
resistance higher. He cited an instance where a man came 
in to look at a grand piano and then declined to buy because 
he had just bought a fifteen hundred dollar car. Asked 
why he had preferred the car, he said that the car stands 
in the streets and causes admiration as everybody sees it. 
He said if a piano stood on a porch perhaps it would be 
different, but that he had an old piano which he could get 
along with for the time being. 

He disagreed with the earning capacity 
felt that the piano salesmen could make as much as the 
to salesmen being musicians, 


argument and 


average auto salesmen. As 


he was suspicious of any who could because he had found 


them too temperamental, lacking business judgment and 


from 


His two best salesmen did not know one note 


He felt music merchants were not making enough 


lazy. 
another 
money to make their stores attractive enough and _ their 
run-down appearance reflected itself to its disadvantage. 
These evils should be cleaned up, modern merchandising 
methods used in order to attract young men into the busi 
ness. 
Cutting the Overhead 
“What outside lines should be added by the 
was the topic next 


retail music 
strengthen his business,” 
discussed. Mr. 
spoke in place of R. W. 
He felt they did not need any new lines and if they con 


merchant to 


Henderson, of the Brunswick Company, 


Jackson, who could not be present. 


centrated on what they had they would have all they could 
attend to. The trouble, he said, lay in the advertising music 


dealers were doing. They stressed price and terms not 


value. The auto dealers did the reverse. They pointed out 


the value of the car to the owner. He asked in conclusion 
if they thought the ten cent stores would submit to being 
stopped playing records in their stores, in referring to Mr. 
Crowe's previous talk. 
Another speaker was E. S. Hershberger, of the B. W. 
Smith Company, jobbers of radio, Edison phonograph dis- 
tributors and electric refrigerators. He recommended that 
the music put in electrical 
promised to be the second largest selling item in the country 


dealers refrigerators as they 
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and the best season was in the summer. He showed charts 
and figures to prove his contentions. 


Music Instruments Revue 

evening at 8 o'clock there was given the 
second annual Music Instrument This 
given by special arrangement with theCleveland News, un- 
der the direction of G. C. Skinner, of that paper; Fred. L. 
Stelker, as Business Manager, and William V. Crowe, Hon- 
In a brief foreword printed in the off- 
cial program, A. L. Maresh gave the following information 
as to the origin and aim of the Music Instrument Revue. 


Ideals of the Revue 

“At Columbus in 1926,” said Mr. Maresh, “during the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Music Merchants Asso 
ciation of Ohio, the first Musical 
given, and the public of Columbus and neighboring com- 
This show not only proved to the 
visiting retail merchants of but it 
likewise gave the public, who were invited, an opportunity 


On Tuesday 


Revue. revue was 


orary Chairman. 


Instrument Revue was 
munities were invited. 
music great interest, 
to see the latest styles and hear the most recent and im- 
proved refinements in musical instruments. 

“The Musical Instrument Revue being given this year 
by the Cleveland Music Trade the 
time in the history of the music trade of this country, that 
this interesting for mer- 
chants and the invited public. 


Association, is second 


very program has been given 


“The piano is recognized as the basic musical instru 
It has no counter-part im the realm of the art of 
One who plays any other instrument must have 


ment. 
expression. 
the piano to assist in the proper rendition of his perform- 
ance. The successful singer is one who knows the piano. 
It furnishes the expressive music for the dancer. 

has taken its place as a permanent 
Year by 


“The phonograph 


musical instrument for all modern homes. year, 


the the 
phonographs, together with the improved methods of record 


refinements being made in tonal construction of 
ing, make the phonograph a most complete musical instru 
ment. 

various pianos and phono 


“The demonstration of these 


graphs should prove interesting to the public, especially those 
who are anxious to have their homes outfitted with the best 
and most modern in the musical merchandising world 

“It is hoped that the program will prove a real treat, and 
an inspiration, long to be remembered. The cooperation of 
the Cleveland News in making this program a success, is 


gratefully acknowledged.” 


PROGRAM 


Rainbow Room—Winton Hotel 


Duane Snodgrass 
The Boy Wonder 
Presenting 
THe Starr Uprigut Piano 

(Courtesy The Star Piano Co. Sales Corp.) 

Chas. C. 
Presenting 
AUDITORIUM 
VICTROLA 
(Courtesy The Cleveland Talking Machine Co.) 


Stephen 


THe Micury OrTHOPHONK 


Gordon Laughead 
Presenting 
THE TREASURE CHEST OF Musi 
The Piano That Plays for You 
(Courtesy The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.) 
Miss Frances M. Koma 
Presenting 
Tue Foster Nursery PIANo 
(Courtesy The Knabe Warerooms) 
Phillip Gordon 
“The Renowned Pianist” 
Presenting 
THe Duo-Art REPpRopUCING PIANO 
(Courtesy The Dreher Piano Co. 
C. <= Price 
Presenting 
PHILHARMONIC-SONORA PHONOGRAPH 
(Courtesy The H.C. Schultz, Inc.) 


THE 


Marguerite Volavy 
Presenting 
CHICKERING AmPpico GRAND PIANO 
(Courtesy The May Co.) 


THE 
William C. Heaton 
Presenting 
THe AutopiaAno PLayer PiANo 
(Courtesy The Autopiano Co.) 

The events of the third and last day of the Ohio conven- 
tion including the reports of the mutual insurance committee, 
the legislative committee, Otto B. Heaton’s address on “The 
Promotion of the Piano in Ohio”, and the final business of 
the convention including the election of officers will be given 
in the next issue of the MusicAL Courier Extra, 
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Legal Status of Arbitration 
Agreement to Be Tested 


for the 
brought in 
United 


The peti- 


The status in law of an arbitration agreement 


settlement of a commercial dispute has been 


before the States 
Hasting, 
tioners have just filed with the Court a 
District ( 


question Supreme Court of the 


m the case of Administrator, v. Jones 


petition tor a writ 


of certiorari from an : of the ourt for the 
Northern District I}linois 

The question presented is whether 
action Federal 


of their dispute to < 


a pending 


court can enter common law 


submissior tration, if the arbitrator 


selected by the parties is a judge of the « , without thereby 


being held to have agreed trial by the court 


to the 


pursuant 
Revised Statutes 


According to petitioner's brief there was pending in the 


District ¢ 


and called fi 


uurt an action at law The cause being at issue 


r trial, the parties entered into a written agree 
ment for arbitration whereby they agreed waive a trial 
by jury and to submit the dispute between them and all 


matters of fact and law in issue for arbitration to the judge 


of the district court They further agreed that the award 


and decision should operate as a final judgment. 


Before any decisior by the arbitrators one of 


or award 
ni 


sented to and filed with the arbitrator his 


the parties pr 

revocation of dispute to arbi 
tration 

I revocation, the 

the parties, 


The 


had made 
reement 


inevised 


A. Stewart Joins Straube Piano Co. 
A. Stewart, formerly sales manager of the Gulbransen 
Company 

motional 

extensive 

business in 


+ 








Chas. A. Eyles 


In the past twenty years with 


CHASE & BAKER 
SOHMER & CO 
BEHNING PIANO CO 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC. 
PTHE AEOLIAN CO 


Open for engagement in the 


wholesale field 


REPUBLICAN CLUB 
York City 





NATIONAL 
54 W 





40th Street, New 
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Mehlin 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 
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An Unusual Window Display 


September 15, 1927 


Featuring the New Wellington Piano 


The Cable Piano Company of Chicago recently 
made up the above window display in which the new 
Art 
the central motif. One of these pianos was recently 
hased by Mr. Chas. E Man 
Ford Motor ( er Rouge Plant, 
for the music room of his Helene. This 
window display is built around an illuminated, phot 

Helene, 


interior scene showing the Wellington installed in the 


yacht. A 


Wellington piano with the Nouveau design was 


purc Sorensen, General 


wer of the mmpany, Ri 
yacht the 


+ 


graphic enlargement of the together with an 


music room of the letter of appreciation 
from Mr 


shown: 


Sorensen, which read as follows, was also 


Piano Co., which he joined first in the capacity of sten 


ographer. He became successively retail salesman, whole 


office correspondent and executive. He joined 


1919 as a 


sale traveler, 
the 


advertising 


Gulbransen Company in member of the 


division 


Pacific Coast Piano Men 
Plan Second Annual Contest 
A visit to the 
Clay & Co., 


visiting the 


Northwest branches of Sherman, 
Shirley Walker of this 


Portland, Tacoma, 


Pacific 
firm. In 
Seattle 


was made by 
Company’s stores in 
and Spokane Mr. Walker held informal meetings with the 
hy; + . 4 
oO IPCC t 
held wi 


contests can | 


of finding out whether piano-playing e 
Just prior 


Walker presided at a 
Northern. California of 


good prospects of success 1n these cities 


o leaving San Francisco, Mr meeting 
ol Music Association of 

which he is president, and much of the meeting was devoted 
to ‘discussing Ways 
piano-playing 


1928 Music 


Trades 


various piano teaching methods and 
; 
i 


annua tourna- 


Week 


second 
San 


means for holding a 


ment in connection with Francisco's 


vere also 


considered 
Phe interest in piano-playing contests by members of the 
Trades Association of Northern California was 


emphasized by Black of the Wiley B. Allen Co 


He'said that music merchants on the Coast ars awake 


Musi 
James J 
fully 

the value of piano-teaching and of piano contests 

After (Wn.) Mr. 
vent East to Cleveland, Ohio. He is a director of 
National Association of Musi 
the meetings of the Board of 

National Association 

Following Shirley Walker's visits to the 
branches of Sherman, Clay & Co., F. W 
left the San Francisco headquarters 


Walker 
the 
Merchants and went to attend 


visiting the Spokane branch, 


Control and of the executive 

Northwest 
Stephenson, Secre 
tary of the Company 
all the Northwest branches 


to pay visits to 


Pianostyle Popular Song Rolls 
Pianostyle listings for September are carefully selected 
from the songs popular on the stage and over the air. 
Among the numbers listed are After I've Called You Sweet- 
Meet Me in the Moonlight, Positively-Absolutely, 
Else But You, Waiting for the 
The bulletin is attractively decorated 


heart, 
There Is No 


bow, and Worryin’. 


One Rain- 


with a timely reminder of approaching school days. 


The OQ R S October Offerings 

The QRS 
omplete list of all the popular hits and near hits of the 
past Among the numbers that 
should enjoy a good sale when the rolls are ready for 
distribution are The Calinda, from A La Carte, Do You 
Love Me, Things That Remind Me of You, Lucky in Love 
There is one ballad, Just 


regular releases for October is as usual a 


musical season.” some of 


from Good News, and Worryin’. 


“The Wellington * Piano 


you for my yacht ‘Helene’ has proved satisfactory 


which [I purchased from 
beyond all my expectations both as to musical quality 
the Art 


The simplicity of the design 


and appearance. The lines of Nouveau case 
are espe ially pleasing 
and the graceful, slender posts appe al to me As for 
the tone of the Wellington, it is lovely beyond words 
\lmost never before have I found such rich, pure tone 
and such a delightfully responsive action in an up 
right piano.” 

The ady 


are preparing 


ertising department of The Cable Company 
a folder containing this material, which 


} 


will soon be ready for distribution among their dealers 


a Memory, and two old songs, Oh Dem Golden Slippers, 
and The Old Gray Mare 


Bankers Approve Instalment Selling 

Lindsey of the Wiley B. Allen Co. thinks that 
instalment selling is rapidly obtaining the respectful recogni 
hitherto 
An edi- 
Zave 


Lawrence 


tion of bankers and financiers, many of whom have 


rather slighted this method of selling merchandis¢ 


torial in the San Francisco Chronicle a few days age 


full credit to the power of instalment-selling and mentioned 


some of the many lines of business that now use it to pro- 


mote their sales. Mr. Lindsey recalled the time when music 


merchants had to face a certain amount of criticism on ac 


count of their steady advocacy of instalment-selling. He 
for music by the prac 


Many 


would never have owned pianos if they had been forced to 


pointed out how much has been done 


tice of selling pianos on the instalment plan families 


pay the whole amount in cash, in order to have a piano in 


purchasing on the instalment plan 


enabled to 


the home. By many 


families have been make musicians of their 


hildren, instead of waiting till the student age had passed. 
Steinway Retail Changes 

The retail 

Charlestown, West Virginia, by Steinway & Sons, under the 


stores formerly operated in Huntingdon and 


direction of R. E. Wells, manager of the Cincinnati divi 
The 
Anderson-Newcomb 


Autopiano in addition to the Aeolian line. 


taken over by the 

handle the 
Mr. Baumer, 
formerly manager of the Huntingdon Steinway branch, has 
the Anderson-Newcomb 


sion. Huntingdon division will be 


Company, which will 


joined — the department of 
The McKee Music Company of Charlestown will look 


piano 
store. 


after Steinway interests in that city. 


Receiver for George A. Cassedy Co. 

Upon application of the Lester Piano Company, the Fed- 
eral Court sitting in Schenectady, N. Y., has appointed two 
receivers in equity for the George A. Co.. Inc., 
a chain of music stores in Amsterdam, Mechanic- 
The action is under- 


Cassedy 
operating 
ville, Schenectady, and North Adams. 
stood to be a friendly one to conserve the assets of the 
company, while continuing in operation. The assets of the 
company are listed at $367,000 and the liabilities at $266,000. 
The action was prompted by the inability of the company to 


meet current liabilities. 


International Lists Jewish Songs 

For October the International Player Roll Company has 
prepared a number of selections with a special class appeal, 
being eight Jewish songs and dances, three of the instru- 
mental type and five of the word roll type. A Kiss in the 
Dark is an addition to the organ effect library, while the 
rest of the releases for the month consist of eight popular 
rolls, listing among others Havana and Just Once Again. 
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—for Brambach Dealers 


HE 1927 Brambach November 


Campaign is about ready for you. 


A feature of this Sales Promotion Plan 


is an unusual series of advertisements 
—“Musical Masterpieces —for dealers 
to run in their local papers. 


These ads will help you increase 
Brambach sales this Fall. 


Please be on the lookout for the complete 
Campaign within the next few weeks. 


Vat aysplel President 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 





609 West 51st Street ~ New York City 
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SAMBA We are iy 


The Moonlight Senate 
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The NEW Incomparable 


original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 


inception. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New York 











PIANO 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 


Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
___ EAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 





Manufacturers of the 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 


The complete Piano and Player line 
of Actions 








Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


A. Starck Piano Gn. 


Executive Offices: Chicago. Illinois 
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A Tribute to the Radle 
Piano by a Pleased Customer 


Good will, that intangible asset that is sometimes carried 
on the books of large concerns as having a cash value of 
$1, constitutes the backbone of any commercial or indus- 
trial success. Some in the piano business apparently seem 
to think that good will, so far as the retail piano business 
is concerned, is more or less unimportant. There is practi 


cally no “repeat” business, they say, and therefore once 
the piano is off the salesfloor and installed in the home of 
the customer there is very little more to be done about it. 

This is a view which the more serious thinking element 
in the retail trade would be the first to condemn. The recom 
mendation of a satisfied customer carries as much weight 
in the purchase of a piano as it does in an article of house 
furnishing, or an automobile. 

Honest values, honestly represented, and backed by hon 
esty in living up to all stipulations in the contract, are the 
keystones in the foundation of a successful business. For 
with these qualities, which are in reality but one, any 
customer outside of the occasional and inevitable “crab,” 
must be a satisfied one. 

A fine illustration of the working out of this principle 


attention of the Musicar Courter 


Radle, Inc., 


came recently to the 

I-xtTRA through the medium of F. who received 

the following letter from a pleased customer : 
BARNESVILLE, Outo, Sept. 6th, 1927 

F. Radle, Inc., 

Mr. F. J. Radle, 

609-11 West 36th St., 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

Just a few lines to thank you for your interest in my in 
quiries. I appreciate your help in answering to my satis- 
faction the facts concerning your piano. 

| also wish to thank you for the Buyers Guide which you 
mailed me, and which I gave to your dealer, after I had 
studied it. 

On July 27th | bought one of your style B player pianos 
in a brown mahogany case. To say that | am pleased is 
to put it mildly indeed. The instrument is far beyond my 
expectation in style, tone, finish and action. 

I am willing to say, that it far surpasses any instrument 
of the price | have ever seen in tone quality, appearance, 
style and finish. Every one who has heard it has said the 
same thing. really feel now that I cannot praise the 
Radle too much and I shall not hesitate to speak of it in 
the most glowing and confident terms at all times and 
places. 

If you have any inquiries from our section do not hesitate 
to refer them to us as well pleased customers. 

Thanking you for your interest and kindness to me, | 
remain, Very truly yours, 

Nora AYERS 

This unusual letter speaks for itself. It is plainly to 
be seen, however, that in this particular case the courteous 
following up of a casual inquiry made not only a pleased 
owner of a Radle piano, but actually an unofficial and un 
paid salesman, or rather saleswoman for the instrument. 
F. Radle, Inc., 
men throughout the country, one in fact in every home in 


has many hundred of such unofficial sales 


which there may be found a Radle piano. 


Duo-Art Used in Many 
College Musical Courses 
The Duo-Art has been used in hundreds of summer musi- 
cal courses given in some of the leading universities and 
colleges in the United States, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the Aeolian Company. Prominent among the 
list of colleges was the use of the Duo-Art master record- 
ings in the summer course given at the Chicago Musical 
College, under the direction of Percy Grainger. The Duo- 
Art was also used at the Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 
Fryberger, educational director of the St. Louis Symphony. 


for the special course given by Mrs. Agnes Moore 


Among the other institutions using the Duo-Art this past 
summer were: Louis Mohler, music education department of 
New York University, and the College of the City of New 
York; Gordon Baily at New York University; Harry 
Seitz at Cornell University; Guy Whipple at University of 
California; Dean Glen at University of Washington; Alice 
Keith at University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Homer Cotton at 
Lake Forest Summer School, Lake Forest, Ill.; Minerva M. 
Bennett at Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur 
Ward at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.; Joseph 
P. Donnelly at Hunter! College, New York, N. Y.; Franklin 
Dunham at Fordham University, New York City; R. Lee 
Osbourne at Chautauqua, N. Y.; The Institute of Applied 
Music, New York City; The Millikin Conservatory, Decatur, 
Ill.; The Catholic Summer School of America at Cliff Haven, 
N. Y.; The University of Michigan; University of Ohio; 
University of Vermont; University of Illinois; University 
of Indiana; University pf Kansas; University of Missouri; 
University of Oklahoma; The Denver College of Music; 
The Oberlin Conservatory; The Dayton Conservatory of 
Music, Dayton, O.; Webster College, Webster, Mo.; Pomona 


College, Pomona, Cal., and others. 
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National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recug- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 
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BRAMBACH PIANO 
(COMPANY 


Mae P. Campseit, Pres. 
609-619 West 5ist Street 
New York 





ADLE TONE 


The Musicians’ Delight 


Whenever You Hear the Name 
RADLE 


You immediately think of a wonderful 
tone quality, durability and design 


Musicians Insist on RADLE 


F. RADLE, 
Est. 1850 
609-11 West 36th Street 





Inc. 


New York City 








KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








filathushek 


GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 








MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 











The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLA YER-PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO 
Ket. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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Urge Active 


Support for N. B. A. M. 


The preliminary meeting of the Board of Control of the 
National Association of Music Merchants was held Saturday 
morning, September 10th, at the Winton Hotel in Cleveland. 
The entire board, including director board, advisory board 
and auxiliary board, convened Saturday afternoon following 
a luncheon at the hotel. A representative attendance was 
present at the meeting. Among those in attendance were 
C. J. Roberts, Baltimore; Shirley Walker, San Francisco; 
Frank J. Bayley, Detroit; Otto B. Heaton, Columbus; Jay 
Grinnell, Detroit; Edmund Gram, Milwaukee; M. V. De- 
Foreest, Sharon, Pa.; Joel B. Ryde, Indianapolis ; George B. 
Wiswell, Joliet; A. H. Howes, Detroit, and Fred P. Stieff, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Grinnell reported that the Federal Government agents 
were confiscating all goods found in places violating the 
prohibition law, and destroying or auctioning all goods found, 
including pianos and other musical instruments regardless of 
ownership under installment leases. Mr. Heaton said that 
this practice had been stopped in Ohio. President Roberts 
felt that the practice was illegal and that he would take it 
up as a director of the Chamber as to action to protect 
music trade interests. 


State Musical Contests 

The first important business taken up by the 
Control was the consideration of the campaign for the in- 
crease of piano classes in the public schools, following the 
campaign outlined by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. It was decided that the Board of Control 
would lend active support and cooperation to the plan out- 
Contests will be organized 


3oard of 


lined by the National Bureau. 
on a community of city-wide basis, wherever possible, and 
the most promising candidates will be sent to the State 
contests. 

It was reported that more than 900 requests from trade 
members throughout the country had been received at the 
associations executive office in New York City, and passed 
to the Bureau for mailing of copies of booklet on piano 
playing contests. A memorandum was presented for proposal 
for cooperation by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music in promoting state wide piano playing contests 
as a means of stimulating locai contests and toward the 
ultimate end of a national piano playing contest. The Board 
approved the policy of offering awards to the winners of 
state contests for first, second and third places, and also 
awards to the schools and to the music teachers of the same 
winners. The association will provide for the financing of 
this activity as well as the development of piano classes and 
other promotional work throughout the music trade, through 
the new merchants’ promotion stamp, 

The Bureau will give advice, suggestions and cooperate in 
the development of state and local contests, paving the way 
towards a national contest and towards this end has been 
gathering complete information as possible on all piano 
playing contests as to date with the assistance of the associa- 
tion officers. The data of the various contests already held 
is compiled in scrap book form, and consists of the news- 
paper publicity, photos, etc. Scrap books of the Detroit, 
Chicago and Columbus contests are now ready and are 
available to loan to members of the trade who are interested, 
without charge. 


Music in the Schools 

The first important accomplishment in the development of 
piano class instruction is the securing by the National Bureau 
of the appointment of a special piano committee by the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, which is the official 
organization of the Music Supervisors of the country and 
therefore represents the entire school system as far as music 
is concerned. This special piano committee means that there 
will be an official body to push the piano classes in the 
schools, and it is our thought to work through this committee 
(through the National Bureau) in promoting piano classes 
in the schools. C. M. Tremaine, director of the Bureau, is 
secretary of this special committee and will work not only 
directly with the committee but will conduct a certain amount 
of work through the Bureau itself. 

It is proposed, through the Bureau, or the committee, or 
both, to carry on circularization and active correspondence 
for the promotion of the piano classes with the following: 
Music supervisors, school superintendents, parent-teacher 
associations, music teachers, music clubs and women’s clubs. 
The Bureau has some valuable literature on the subject but 
will undoubtly prepare additional literature. 


Other Activities of N. B. A. M. 

The Bureau will carry on a campaign with the private 
music -teachers urging them to inaugurate such classes 
among their private pupils. We will also do some work in 
promoting piano classes for adults. 

The Bureau has equipped itself to assist the dealers in 
promoting the piano classes in their stores. 


The Bureau's correspondence in connection with piano 
playing contests will have a direct influence on the estab- 
lishment of piano classes, as the contests offer a good op- 
portunity to inaugurate the classes 

Another project is the developing of individual corre- 
spondence with the dealer, with a view to assisting him in 
stirring up local musical interest in a wide variety of ways. 


Merchants Stamp Tax 
It was reported that an increasing number of piano 
manufacturers are cooperating with the association to col- 
lect funds thru the new merchants promotion stamp for 
the promotion work and that the dealers are responding in 
increasing numbers. It was also pointed out that the lack 
»f cooperation of certain manufacturers in this stamp plan 
was responsible for failure of the association to collect 
funds from many dealers willing to pay. A definite drive 
to invite more thorough cooperation of the manufacturers 
in the merchants’ plans was decided upon, through the medi- 
um of the new merchants’ stamp. 

A memorandum was submitted relative to status of Fed- 
eral income tax matters involving installment regulations 
under a recent decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
said that the only recourse of the trade is now to Congress 
for amendment of the 1926 Revenue Act. Another memor- 
andum relative to copyright legislation, stated the position 
of the Chamber to oppose a bill amending the copyright act 
of 1909 which is to be expected to be introduced as soon 
as Congress convenes. 

It was also reported that 106 orders for 146,600 booklets: 
“Care of the piano” had been received for a new edition 
of that publication which is now on the press. Previous 
editions of the booklet amounted to 550,000 circulation. 

The Board of Control by resolution inaugurated a cam- 
paign against the so-called puzzle scheme which has again 
made its appearance in the piano trade. 


Resolution on Convention City 

In considering the matter of the next convention city, it 
was decided that inasmuch as the mail vote showed a ma- 
jority in favor of the New York meeting, that this decision 
would be upheld for 1928 with the meeting place to be 
changed to Atlantic City or Washington, D. C., the follow- 
ing year. 

The text of the resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas the Board of Control of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants in October 1926 decided to drop 
the precedent of alternating its conventions between New 
York and Chicago, 

Wuereas: The sentiment of many members to favor a 
change in the place and methods of holding the national 
conventions for the purpose of greater effectiveness in pro- 
moting a stronger retail distribution for the music industry, 
and further for publicity purposes, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: that the Board of 
Control of the National Association of Music Merchants 
hereby determines that the 1929 convention of Music Mer- 
chants following the 1928 convention in New York city, be 
held in Washington D. C. or Atlantic City 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the man 
ufacturers and other branches of the trade represented in 
the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, be requested 
to meet the week preceding or the week following the Music 
Merchants convention. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


turers who support the national organization work in its 


That the manufac- 


several branches be invited to exhibit at the 1929 conven- 
tion of Music Merchants subject to rules and restrictions to 
avoid interference with meetings and other convention busi- 
ness. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the convention 
program be a rounded one representing the various branches 
of the retail music business, including piano, phonograph, 
radio, small goods, sheet music, etc. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the manufactur- 
ers and their representatives be invited to attend and to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the convention toward the end 
of a better understanding between the retailers and the 
several other branches of the music industries. 


Kingsbury Piano for Women’s College 
The Pomona, Cal., branch of the Wiley B. Allen Company, 

has reported the sale of a Kingsbury upright for Eleanor 

Joy Toll Hall, dormitory building at Scripps College for 


Women, Claremont, Cal. The building was recently erected 
at a cost of $172,000. The Cable Company states that the 
Kingsbury is in high favor with school authorities in many 
centers, as the instrument perfectly meets the class room 
requirements. 


The 


Meson &Himlin 
PIANOFORTE 


Everywhere recognized as 

musically the most beautiful 

piano the world has ever 
known. 





Factories and General Offices 


BOSTON 














‘Since 1844 


PEASE 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
LEGGETT AVE. AND BARRY ST. 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 




















“BEST KNOWN M 
Eas 2, ee 
& 
A Real Grand 
in Every Sense 
Except in Size 


5 ft. 2 in. scant 


ESTEY PIANO CO., 112-124 Lincoln Avenue, New Yor, 





The 


(‘elco 


Reproducing Medium 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


Ts Celco Reproducing Medium is the 

latest development in the art of re- 
presenting the playing of the world’s fore- 
most pianists. It is characterized by distinc- 
tion and offered only in fully protected 
exclusive territory. To be had in these na- 
tionally known pianos. 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Emerson Lindeman & Sons 
Established 1849 Established 1836 


DIVISIONS 
United Piano Corporation 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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“Acknowledged the 
World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WM. KNABE & CO 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE 





























THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


€ 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Felt, 
perience are combined 


Workmanship and Ex- 
in the 


PAVID FH], SCHMIDT 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 























Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers. 
Pipe Organ Keys, 








Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
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George H. Moessinger Dead 

George H. Moessinger, Treasurer of C. Kurtzmann & 
Co., died on September 2, after a long illness. Mr. Moes- 
singer, in addition to his long and honored service as an 
officer of the company, was one of the oldest employees in 
regard to length of service, having first joined the company 
in 1892. He was 71 years of age. The funeral services 
were held at his late home, 578 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Monday afternoon, September 5. 

Mr. Moessinger was a lifelong resident of Buffalo. Born 
February 8, 1856, he attended Buffalo public schools and 
3ryant & Stratton’s Business College. After leaving 
school, he took his first position in the cashier’s office of the 
Buffalo Street Railway Company in 1872, and in 1882 re 
signed this position to take charge of the office of the cigar 
manufacturing firm of Breitwieser Bros. of this city; and 
in 1892 he joined C. Kurtzmann & Co. 

C. Kurtzmann & Company was incorporated in 1901 by 
Jacob Hackenheimer, Frederica Cordes and the late Irving 














George H. Moessinger 


Devereaux, together with Mr. Moessinger, who was chosen 
treasurer of the newly incorporated company, and continued 
in this business until January 1927 when he became the Chair 
man of the Board of Directors of C. Kurtzmann & Co 

He was greatly interested in musical societies and fra 
ternal orders, being treasurer of the old Liedertafel Singing 
Society and later was also chosen treasurer of the Buffal 
Orpheus Singing Society, which position he held for the past 
15 years until his death. He was a member of the Harmonic 
Lodge, Keystone Chapter, Buffalo Consistory, and Ismailie 
Temple 

Mr. Moessinger is survived by his wife, Hannah Letter- 
man Moessinger, and one son, William E., treasurer of the 
Kurtzmann Piano Company, a company controlling a chain 

retail branch stores for the marketing Kurtzmann 
pianos. 

Pallbearers were: Alexander Cordes, John A. Stellwagen, 
Ralph Becker, J. A. Owenhouse, 


Kurtzmann & Co., and Harry Damon, a life 


Robert Kemp, all execu 
tives of the ( 


long friend of the family. 


lidienn Dealers Meat Oct. REI 


The second annual convention of the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants will be held at Indianapolis on 
October 10 and 11. The Indianapolis Athletic Club will 
serve as headquarers for the convention, for all business 
sessions, luncheons and the big banquet. Joel B. Ryde, 
president of the association, in sending out the official an- 
nouncement promises that the convention will be a strictly 
business one, with carefully selected speakers on topics of 
timely interest. In spite of the fact that this will be only 
the second meeting of the Indiana state body a good atten- 
dance is promised. 


New Wholesale International Branch 

The International Player Roll Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has opened a wholesale branch at 125 North Ninth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A complete stock of International rolls 
will be carried at this branch. John Neldine, who has repre- 
sented the International Player Roll Co. in that district for 
many years has been appointed branch manager. 
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An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 
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Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bumn, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


(ES) 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - . Ohio, U. S. A. 








peers KE Bee : 
GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD 
MODEL PIANOS 

237 East 23d Street 


7 East Jacxson Brivp., Cuicaco 
4 REQUEST 


New York 

















WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 





WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory YORK, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1870 





HARDMAN 


Pianos & Reproducing Pianos 


HARDMAN, PECK & C9 
433 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Lindeman & Sons 


GStablished 1836 


OU can sell the Lindeman & Sons __ territory to sell the Lindeman & Sons 
Little Symphony Grand and Pianos. You have the exclusive agency 
know that it will stay sold. You — with full protection and co-operation 

can be sure that one sale will lead to from the factory. Remember too, that 
others. Here are two reasons why so __ the Little Symphony Grand is finished 
many others have made this really fine by the United Lacquer Process and 
piano their leader in its price field. contains the exclusive Williams Tone 
When you carry the Lindeman & Sons Amplifier. Investigate by writing for 
line you are the only merchant in your __ further information now. 








F.O.B. FACTORY 


The Second Oldest Piano in America 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO Co. Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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COMPANY 


Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th Street and Cypress Avenue, New York 








PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name 


THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 


W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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Baltimore Piano Contest 
Finally Gets Under Way 


After a summer of comparative inaction, the fall drive in 
connection with the Baltimore Piano Playing Contest is in 
full swing, and is being prosecuted with vigor now that the 
children are back at school. The contest, it will be remem 
bered, got away to a late start last spring, and it was decided 
to wait until fall before holding the first contests. Neverthe 
less, E. A 


luncheon of the Maryland Music Merchants’ Association that 


Convery, contest manager, reported at the last 


he has received 2800 bona fide enrollments. 

Last spring the contest was turned down flatly by the 
School Board. Meanwhile, however, a new mayor has been 
elected who takes an active interest in the contest, and it is 
said that certain members of the School Board have been 
favorably impressed by the character of the contest, as de- 
scribed in the daily articles in the Baltimore American. Mr. 
Convery is now making strenuous efforts to convert the 
School Board to his point of view, and has hopes of doing 
so. He is to appear before the Board at an early date and 
argue his case in person. 

The schools have been reached already in a manner that is 
highly satisfactory. The use of the school auditoriums in 
several large high schools has been granted, and all teachers 
have been told of the contest by letter. Many have promised 
The parochial schools have taken up the 
The aid 


of many music teachers has been enlisted, as well as many 


their co-operation. 
contest officially and will give it their full support. 


persons prominent in musical circles. 


Advertising the Contest 
Many other forms of advertising are being called into 
play. A huge banner has been stretched over North Howard 
Street, between the building of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., and 
that of the National Piano Company. On this banner is a 
picture of a child at a piano, with the legend, “Enroll Your 
Child in the Greater Baltimore Piano Playing Contest. De- 
tails in the Baltimore American.” The trucks of that news 
paper, and its evening edition, the Baltimore News, carry 
pesters describing the contest. Various dealers display their 
pianos in rotation at a fine show room which has been fixed 
up in the Hearst Tower Building, on one of Baltimore’s busi 
est corners. Every piano dealer has a window display fea 
turing the contest. 

A daily story appears in the Baltimore American, and ther« 
is a half-page advertisement carried free every Sunday 
The contest has been introduced in Sunday features for chil 
dren known as the Secretary Hawkins’ Club and June Junior 
Club, which have a membership of 75,000 children. An 


nouncements are further made over the radio station 


operated by the newspaper. 
Efforts are now being made to secure the necessary 200 
judges for the preliminary contests, the first of which will 
be held as soon as details can be arranged 
Mr. Convery has received numerous unsolicited letters 


from persons in many walks of life, praising the contest 


and asking for dates of the actual tournaments 


Melody Way Classes 
The Miessner Melody Way classes, started by 
M. Mueller of the Mueller Music Stores, 


shown their value, Mr. 


William 
saltimore, have 
Mueller said, in sales traceable 
directly to them. In three weeks of operation, he said, he 
sold three pianos to children who had been attracted by the 
proposition. 

Mr. Mueller is conducting the classes and at the same time 
Piano 


is supporting the Baltimore Playing Contest, now in 


full swing. It was agreed at the beginning that any dealer 
who cared to introduce the Miessner plan on his own initia 
tive could feel free to do so. Mr. MueJler was handicapped 
at the start, and delayed several weeks by difficulty in secur 
ing a teacher. Now he has 85 children enrolled in eight 
classes, and is greatly pleased with the results 

Miss Irene Brannon teaches the classes, and will continue 
in the work all winter, Mr. Mueller said. He believes it is 
a mistake to start the plan in the summer, as children want 
to play and tend to be inattentive. He secured the services 
of Miss Brannon by means of a newspaper advertisement 

An innovation by Mr. Mueller is showing very excellent 
results as a means of inspiring children to do their best. 
He is offering a fountain pen as a prize for the best pupil 
in each class, and an automatic pencil for the pupil with the 
best record of attendance 

Mr. Mueller belives that far from being in conflict with 
the city-wide contest, the Melody Way is a feeder and a help. 
In support of his belief he states that virtually every student 
in his Melody Way classes have enrolled in the piano play- 
ing contest. 


J. C. Volkwein Elected President 

At a special meeting of the directors of the Western 
Chapter of the Music Merchants’ Association of Penn- 
Volkwein, of Volkwein Bros., Pittsburgh, 
was elected president. He succeeds Arthur W. Armbruster, 
sales manager of the Hendricks Piano Company, who recent- 
ly resigned due to pressure of business details. 


sylvania, J. C 
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The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 
pianos. Valuable territory still open. Write 
for our effective sales plan. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











Period Designs 


and 


Perkins Bent-Tite 


In making up musical instru- 
ments of various period designs 
a great deal of skill is required 
in the laying of the fancy veneers 
used. A high grade glue is also 
needed. 


The glue best adapted for this 
work is PERKINS BENT- 
TITE. The low water content 
of Perkins Bent-Tite makes its 
use very desirable on these ex- 
pensive fancy veneers. You can- 
not afford to take a chance when 
gluing these veneers in your 
period design musical instru- 
ments. Eliminate all chances by 
using PERKINS BENT- 
TITE. 


Gow 


Perkins Glue Company 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


AKE advantage of all the factors which will help you increase sales 
this Fall. Whenever you order Playerpianos, don’t forget to specify 
the good old favorite, nationally advertised Standard Player Action. ¢ *@ 
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The Standard makes any Playerpiano easier to sell @ ¢ ¢ @ @ 


Ask your manufacturer to furnish the very latest feature of the Standard 

the “Artist-Record” Action which will play all types of reproducing as well 
as regular music rolls. This equipment will be supplied at no extra charge, 
and will give you a tremendous selling advantage. @ ¢ @ © @ @ 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION CO., 
W. A. Mennie, Pres. 
638 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
Castleton, N. Y 


A. 


of the 
for the money 





PIANO ACTION, the 
manufactured by the 
Castleton, N. Y 


ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL 
twentieth century piano action, 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, 





Ps YMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
hammers and key combinations. 


our specialty actions, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 





” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





NIC KEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
he highest—the standard of the World. 
New York City. 


WY at wien 


457 West 45th St., 








ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





CHENEY 


Fact ry, 


PLAYER ACTION is en for 
; Castleton, N. 


A. 


ve years 





A! TO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and 5lst Street, New York City. 





= AGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, Ill. 





Stare LEX PIANO PLAYER 
of the widely known 


mer , Worcester, Mass. 


COMPANY, manufac- 
“Simplex” actions. 161 





PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 

Standard Player Actions are now in 
ng satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 
it. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 


. TANDARD 
u Over 350.000 
RIV 
buil 


are built rigl 








BASS STRINGS 





RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
which speak for themselves. Used by 
for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
New York. 


Pr ( ¢ H 
Bass Strings, 

the leading hx 
Second Avenue, 


puses 





IANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
ings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
ability. 645 West 49th St., New York City. 


NITED 1 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





(5 W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 


Street, Boston, Mass 











CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





ar CKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Traplevers and Hammer Mouldi*gs. 








FELTS 





OETTING & SON, 
Hammer and Damper 
213 East 19th Street, 


INC., sole agents for 
Felts. Fine Action 
New York. 


IILIP W. 
Weickert 
Rnshing Cloths, etc., 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 
moulders. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
Mortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 
NC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Bi ek toda THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
3ush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





QO R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand- Played Rolls. Executive 
Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 


Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 


PIANO KEYS 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Me- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





2“ ‘-PHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 
ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





leather for ac- 
Kraft Ave., 


RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St., New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMP: ANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made: of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





manufacturers of music roll and 
28th St. and Barnes 


DELL WORKS, 
talking machine record cabinets. 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





S E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





Wy one NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 
hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 








PIANO PLATES 





‘6 MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.’ 





AIRBANKS COMPANY. 
ern methods in an immense plant. 


Piano plates made by mod- 
Springfield, Ohio. 





K& LLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J. 





PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 
the Celebrated “QUALITY 
Correspondence invited. Spring- 


V ICKHAM 
Manufacturers of 
FIRST” Piano Plates. 
field, Ohio. 


EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. 
what you want when you want it. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We can one 
71 Otsego 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 


Makes specialty of high- 
Immense plant 
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Prime Elements of Good Advertising 
—Continuity, Honesty, Appearance 


We good and advanced people of these United States 
seemingly feel that we are sufficient unto ourselves; few 
realize that the European countries have ideas at times that 
can be absorbed and translated into good uses in this country. 

It must be admitted that in advertising this country leads, 
yet every once in a while we get information from this or 
that European center that is of value and admits of com- 
parisons that the thinking business men and the specialists 
among the piano dealers can take to heart, can draw into 
their brains and utilize or coordinate with our own ideas. 

The following article from the London, England, New 
Statesman can be read by the piano dealers of this country 
to advantage, in that there are suggestions that are valuable, 
even though it does pertain to advertising in which we of 
the United States believe that we are far ahead of every- 
thing that has been or will be. 


GOOD ADVERTISING 


and Attractive Typography Are 
Requisite. 

The fact that we can put most advertisements to the test 
of personal experience should alone be enough to keep the 
advertiser from making foolish claims for his wares. We 
may be persuaded by an advertisement to buy a new soap, 
but we cannot be persuaded to go on buying it unless the 
soap itself persuades us of its excellence. ‘The only last- 
ingly effective advertisement of most things is the quality 
of the things themselves, whether they are tooth powders or 
jams or cigarettes. I am ready to try almost any new kind 
of cigarette, but if it is - pleasanter to smoke than the 
cigarette to which I have been accustomed, I abandon it in 
a day or two. An advertisement is merely an introduction. 
After that one is left to exercise one’s judgment. At the 
same time we are faced with the paradox that the more 
popular anything that is advertised becomes, the more it 
is found that it pays to go on advertising it. This, you 
would imagine, suggests that we have to be compelled by 
advertisement to go on buying even the things we like. No 
doubt we are fickle and experimental creatures and need to 
be reminded that we like such-and-such a thing better than 
its rivals, and so be kept from going over to the enemy 
but if we had not already found the thing good after trying x 
it the advertisement would be useless. Only when our health 
is concerned do we become easy dupes We do not go on 
buying safety razor blades if we find that they will not 
shave us better than other safety razor blades. 


The Importance of Quality 


I am not sure that all manufacturers realize the impor- 
tance of quality as an advertisement. There have been 
brands of cigarettes that after a brief hour of excellence 
have been allowed to sink in quality, while fortunes were 
lavished on advertising them. There have been safety razor 
blades that were allowed to become so bad that the manu- 
facturer must clearly have been of the opinion that what 
was needed to sell a razor blade was not a good blade but 
a good advertisement. It would be interesting to know if 
the firms that manufacture these deteriorated wares continue 
to flourish very long. They are certainly not so flourishing 
as they might be, for your and my money has been lost 
to them. Abraham Lincoln’s remark about the limited pos- 
sibilities of fooling human beings is applicable to nothing 
more than to advertisements. If a gramophone company 
were to manufacture inferior records it might fool a good 
many people into buying them for a time, but it could never 
compete with the great gramophone companies until it could 
compete with them not only in advertisement, but in quality 
of the records. In regard to gramophone records, an ad- 
vertisement is most of al an announcement, a piece of news, 
placed so emphatically before our eyes that we cannot miss 
it. It is an introduction of goods to a customer, not an 
attempt to deceive the customer into buying something he 
does not want. 

Misleading Advertising 
There are, on the other hand, certain businesses in 
which advertisement is at times used as a means of gulling 
too innocent customers, but these are more often the ad- 
vertisements of tradesmen than of manufacturers. History 
undoubtedly contains the record of the advertisement of 


WHERE EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES MEET 


Under this heading the Musica Courter Extra prints 
such advertisements received from employers seeking sales- 
men and from salesmen seeking employment or contemplating 
a change. 

The advertising rate is Five Cents per 
insertion. Minimum charge One Dollar. Advertisements 
can be keyed care of the Mustcat Courter Extra, and all 
answers received will be forwarded free of all costs. 
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For SateE—Whole or part interest in music store in thriving New 
England city. Address Box 66, care of MustcaL 
Courier Extra, New York. 


Victor agency. 
113 West 57th Street, 





PATENTEE and manufacturer of best Banjos, Mandolins and Guitars 
on the market needs additional capital. Will sell whole or part 
interest. Address Box 81, care of Musicat Courier EXTRA, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





ManaGER—Store Managers by Manufacturer operating in all of the 
largest cities in the U. S. State experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 92, care of Mustcat Courter Extra, Steinway Hall, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


more than one “cheap sale” at which various things were 
sold at a price that was nominally lower but really higher 
than the ordinary price. The passion for getting things 
cheap is second only to the passion for getting well and 
the dishonest tradesman thrives upon this. Many people 
will buy things that they do not want if only you can per- 
suade them that they are getting them cheap. The shop- 
keeper who plays upon this weakness is, of course, an im- 
postor and a thief and in a happier civilization would be 
sent to prison. It is he, perhaps, more than anyone else 
who is responsible for the cynical view of advertisement. 
His advertisement is not an announcement of a fact but an 
announcement of a lie, and when he sells his goods he is 
obtaining money by false pretenses. 

In general, however, the primary function of an adver- 
tisement is the same as that of an inn sign, calling fools 
and wise men into a circle. Today it has developed into 
something more than o and the advertisement writer is 
frequently a kind of showman with much of a showman’s 
humor and patter. F requently he is a showman with a mega- 
phone at his lips, but provided the goods advertised are 
worthy of the noise we need not quarrel with that. How 
much of advertising even of good goods is effective is quite 
another matter. During the advertising exhibition at 
Olympia they discussed such questions as “What percentage 
of personal publicity is read?” And there is scarcely any 
doubt that there are numerous advertisements on which the 
eye never wastes more than one glance. One advertise- 
ment in ten catches the eye and compels us to read it. I 
have read money lenders’ circulars with peasure, but I cannot 
read even so noble a piece of literature as a wine advertise- 
ment if it is dully set forth. 


Advertising Must Appeal 

It is the same with advertisements in the newspaper. If 
they do not charm the eye immediately through some ex- 
cellence of type or capture our curiosity, they have no exist- 
ence for us—they might as well be written in Hebrew for 
all the effect they produce. It would be absurd to expect 
advertisements to be more artistic than most _—— than 
most art and more literary than most literature, but they 
can at least imitate the lighter kinds of art and literature 
and avoid ugliness and dullness. Many of the most effective 
posters of our time—notably, some of those of the railway 
companies—have reconciled advertisement with art as some 
of the old inn signs did, and there is clearly no need for 
hoardings to be hideous, as they still often are. “Truth in 
Advertising” is quite a good motto, but why should not 
advertisers make the truth—if it is only the truth about a 
bottle of beer—attractive ? 


Continuity a Great Force 

There is hard] 
that has not 
country. It 


y a point advanced by the London paper 
considered by the this 
said by some that it does not apply 
Any and all advertisements can be 
absorbed by the thinking piano dealer and a suggestion here 
and another there utilized in the forming of publicity. 
Selling has become a complex condition in this country, 
as it has in all others, but it probably is keener and requires 
great imagination or, it might be said, subtle application 
of what is applied in the selling of other articles to that of 
the piano. There is one thing, however, that the piano trade 
of this country lacks and that is continuity of advertising. 


been advertisers of 
may be 


to the piano business. 


The average piano dealer lets down on his advertising ex- 
penditures when times are dull, the 
thinking that they will save when, in fact, 
they are losing money through the losses entailed in not fol- 
A break 
of thirty days will bring a loss as far as publicity is con- 
cerned that can hardly 
ently, the 


manufacturers do the 
same, money, 
lowing up the advertising during prosperous days. 


lower, 
but 
requires 


be estimated. 
during the dull 
when times are 


It may appar- 


overhead times, when the 


advertising begins, good, it just 
double the amount of publicity, and consequent expenditure, 
to take the loss of the advertising that has not been done. 

It is evident that our so-called English cousins are wide 
awake This article from 
the London New Statesman has much that is of value, aside 
from the interest that is excited 
of the English merchandiser, upon Americans are 
somewhat given to look askance and with a feeling that we 
of these United States are so far advanced over the methods 
of selling employed in England that we have no time to even 
consider their propaganda to the people in the effort to create 
a demand. 


as to the value of advertising. 
viewing the publicity 
whom 


U.S. Steel to Expand Reseweh Work 


Dr. John Johnston has been appointed Director of the De- 
partment of Research and Technology of the United States 
Steel Corp., the controlling company with which the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. is affiliated. Dr. Johnston is a well 
known figure in the steel industry, who holds numerous de- 
grees from universities in this country and abroad and whose 
work in technical research is equally well known. 


Ahlstrom Creditors Hold Final Meeting 

The final meeting of creditors of the Ahlstrom Piano Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., was held recently before Referee R. W. 
Snow of the Bankruptcy Court. It was decided to distribute 
the assets of the company to creditors at the rate of fifty- 
seven cents to the dollar. 
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HAZELT ON 
BROTHERS | 


Selling factors are hard to duplicate | 


ONSIDER the vwalue of these factors: 
(1) A quality of tone and construction 
that challenges comparison at the price 

(2) an instrument that finds a market among 
people of good taste and the means to satisfy 
it; (3) standards that win for the store the 
priceless asset of satisfied customers, and 
(4) a name-value gained through the good- 
will of many thousands of owners. The 
Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. 
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Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
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Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
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Illustrated books—free. 
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Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chicago 
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pianos made in America. 


Boston, U. S. A. 
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PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 
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636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 
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Street 


Lindeman & Sons 


The Second Oldest 


Piano in America 
INDEMAN & SONS Pianos are recog 
nized everywhere for their high quality 
and attractive prices. It is the line which 
appeals to that large class of average buyers 
that makes for sales volume and rapid turn 
over. Ask for catalog and prices 


Lindeman & Sons Piano Company 
Established 1836 


Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


We Notice That— 


A branch store of the Sampson Music Company has been 
Ida. 

Young Music Company, Venice, Cal., 
new quarters at 66 Windward avenue. 


opened in Vale, 


The has moved into 


George S. Botsford, for many years credit manager of the 
Seattle branch of Sherman, & Co., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the University Music 

of that city. 


Clay 


Stores, Inc., 
e*Music Shop, Oakland, Cal., has moved into new 
larger quarters at 2335 Shattuck avenue. 


and 


Parlamee have opened a new music 


Clayton Thwing and A. 
Wash., in the new Knight- 


shop in Puyallup Valley, 
Montgomery building. 
Langer Bros., South Bend, Ind., have purchased the entire 
stock of the Duker Piano Company of that city. 
W. T. Brinkerhoff, 


vice-president in charge of wholesale 


sales of the P. A. Starck Piano Company, has resigned. 
The J. W. Jenkins Sons’ Music 
new quarters at 730 Minnesota avenue. 
Clayton William H. Fluher, who recently 
over the Palmer Music Medford, Ore., 
opened the new store for business with the Gulbransen 


Company has moved into 


took 


have 


Isaacs and 


Store of 


as the featured line 


Lane Piano Co. has been 


gush & 
Mich. 
The firm name of the Collins Decker Piano Co., 
has been changed to the Collins Piano Company. 


\ branch store of the 


opened at Plymouth, 
Greenville, 
Tex., 
A branch of the P. A. 
opened in Elizabeth, N. J. 


Starck Piano Company has been 


\ new music store has been opened in Oconto, Wis., by 


George 
L. C. Wells has purchased Weyands Music 
Cal., owner. 


Glass. 
Shop, 


Napa, 


from Julius Weyand, 
Ore., 


with 


has been opened in La Grande, 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
is located in the 


\ new store 
under the 
Lyle 


new 


piano 
name of the 
The store 
building at 1427 
music Mrs. F. S. Ashley 
Ore., has been purchased by Mrs. Minnie 
Alder Music Saker, 
a branch store Ore 


Conner as manager. 


Melville 


business of 


Adams avenue. 
in Enterprise, 
Meyer 


has opened 


The 
Ore., 
The 


Gulbransen 


The Company of 


in La Grande, featured piano 
Chickering and the 
Music 


remodelled 


lines will be the 


warerooms of the Sampson Company, Nampa, 


The 


Ida., is being completely and enlarged 


\W. E. Patterson will continue as manager of this store 
Mont., 


Sherman Music Company, is now in 
stalled in new quarters at 310 North Main street. The 
include the 


The Helena, 


compan) 


Milton. 


The new building of the Collins Music Company, 
Mich., with impressive 


monies. 


carried by the 
Sohmer, 


piano lines now 


Steinway, Baldwin, and 


Muskegon, 


was recently dedicated cere 


Fourteen pianos are used in one of the acts of the current 
edition of Ziegfeld’s Follies in New York. 

Philadelphia manager of the Q R S Music 
Miss Marjorie Van 


Rockwell, 
was married recently to 
of Detroit. 


Don S. 
Company 
Tine Richmond, 

The United Music Company has opened a branch store in 
Fall Mass., with Nathan Feldman as manager 
This store which is the eleventh in the chain operated 
by the United Music Company, a representa 

headed by the Hardman 


River, 
will carry 
and Gulbransen 


and M. O 


incorporated 


tive line 


The business of H. E. Lindenberger Smith, 


Patchogue, L. L, was recently with an 


authorized capitalization of $25,000. 
te 
burgh, Pa., 

The D. W. Lerch Piano Company, 
pleted extensive alterations which included the installa 

tion of a new front and display window. 

W. A Jesse M. McDougall, and A. C. Helen 
Freihut, have incorporated in Portland, Ore., as the 
McDougall-Freihut Music Company with a capital issue 
of $20,000. 

C. E. Vaughn has been appointed manager of the new Gaines- 
ville, Ga., White Music Company of 


Chilcoat has been appointed manager of the Harris 


store of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


Canton, ©., recently com 


and and 


branch of the 
Columbus, Ga. 


W. H. Huttie 


operated in Detroit, 


interest in the music store 


Mich., by Alva Hunt. 

Milwaukee, Wisc., 
Kesselman Building at 
course of the 


has bought an 


Kesselman- Driscoll Co., expects to 
move into its new building, the 
Mason street, within the 


The 
Broadway and 
next two weeks. 

The piano warerooms of the D. W. Lerch Piano Company, 

Canton, O., are being completely 

modelled. 

A. Tompset has been appointed manager of the J. F. 

Music South Bend, Ind. He was 


redecorated and re- 


Leslie 


Soyer Company, 


The 


A music store has been opened in Buffalo, N. Y., 


September 15, 1927 


formerly manager of the North Shore Talking Machine 
Company, Winnetka, III. 

Nelson Music House, Gulbransen representatives in 
Billings, Mont., has moved into a new store on Broadway. 


James M. Hedges has been appointed general sales manager 


of the Parks Music House with headquarters at Hanni- 
bal, Mo. He was for many years manager of one of 
the branch stores of that institution. 
Speich has been appointed sales manager of the 
Denver, Col. 


Andrew J. 
Denver Music Company, 

by Morton 
Lucas. The business will be conducted under the trade 
name of the Parkside Music House. 

EK. A. Duker has been appointed manager of the piano de- 

South Bend, Ind. This firm 

Chickering and the 


partment of Lang Bros., 


local representative for the 


is the 
Ampico. 
The Garret Owen Company, music dealers of Berkeley, Cal., 
is now located in new quarters at Adeline and Sixty-third 
streets. 
has been purchased 


The Weyand Music Shoppe, Napa, Cal., 


by L. C. Wells. 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it ts a superio: piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
bigh merit is evidenced by many en 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personages. its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder 
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Coatzy Gisson, President 
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Mew York City 
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Hammer and Damper fF elts 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weichert Felt 





Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 

















Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 
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WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Springfield, Ohio 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, 
Matawan, N. J. 


Wickham Company of New Jersey, 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


How to Answer a Complaint 
Letter—Six Cardinal Points 


One of the disagreeable episodes that afflicts the life of 
every business man is the occasional letter of complaint in 
which a customer proclaims a real or fancied grievance over 
something which the dealer has done or failed to do for him. 
Discounting the occasional “crank” letter there are many 
times when the customer has a just cause for grievance. 
The cause is seldom worthy of the violence of the outbreak, 
but it is a matter of policy with most reputable dealers to 
act on the assumption that “the customer is always right.” 

Even if the customer of himself could be disregarded, there 
is the problem of store prestige to uphold, and the possible 
injurious effect of allowing a dissatisfied customer to go 
about mouthing his discontent. Where a neighborhood can- 
vass is being attempted a single dissatisfied customer is often 
a dangerous factor in influencing the minds of other pros 
pects against the establishment. 

In the piano business, the trouble is largely that too much 
consideration is paid to the dissatisfied customer. The dang 
ers are magnified, and in striving too far to please the cus 
tomer, the falls 
permitting the impression to grow that the store is “easy,” 


dealer into the more grievous error of 
and all that anyone has to do in order to gain unwarranted 
concessions is to put up a good stiff “howl.” 

Usually the tact of the 
floor manager is equal to any situation in which the aggrieved 
A little 


courtesy, judiciously tempered with firmness is sufficient. It 


It is always a delicate problem. 
customer comes to prefer his complaints in person. 


will often be found that there is a slight misunderstanding, 
due perhaps to a misunderstanding of the terms of the con- 
tract. All too often, however, some sin of the salesman 
Some sales- 
men close a sale habitually by promising “the moon, the 
When the 
depicted by the glib salesman fails to materialize there is 
bound to be friction. 


who effected the sale will be brought to light. 


sky, and the stars thrown in.” roseate vision 
The rest is largely a matter of store 
policy. Either the sales manager will place the blame on the 
salesman or will cover up his shortcomings in some way or 
another. In any ticklish 
countered. 


case a_ fairly situation is en 

Telephone complaints do not usually mean much although 
presenting an even more delicate problem of immediate 
finesse. 

The real problem, as indicated, is the complaint letter, 
which is more likely to have a basis in truth otherwise the 
customer would hardly take the time and trouble of inditing 
a letter. 

A recent pronouncement on this subject comes from a 
rather unusual source, being Lawrence C. Lockley who is the 
correspondence counselor of the First National Bank of Los 
The following 
public exposition of this subject which recently appeared 
under the title “How Should Letters of Adjustments Be 
Written?” with the sub caption, “It is always well to remem 


Angeles. is taken from a very interesting 


ber that the world ‘adjust’ comes from two Latin words 
meaning ‘to make right,’ and that equity must be the basis 
of the adjustment.” Mr. Lockley says: 


A Blessing in Disguise 

“Although often well disguised, complaint letters are a 
blessing to the business firm. No business house can keep 
its service at a point of perfection or keep its product beyond 
complaint all the time. There are going to be lapses from 
accuracy, lapses from care. Too frequently when these lapses 
occur good customers will stop their patronage, giving no 
excuse or reason, but will simply ‘quit cold.’ 

“Tt is chiefly from the customer who will write in, though 
he may not do it pleasantly, that the business house is able 
to check up in its service. The complaint letter, then, be 
comes a very valuable index of service and of public opinion. 
Entirely aside from the. oblique view of the business that 
the complaint letter gives, it offers an opportuntiy to build 
good will by demanding an adjustment letter. The situation 
is comparable with that of a splinter that is taken out im- 
mediately after it has been run into the hand. It will cer 
tainly leave a wound, but a wound that will soon heal. A 
splinter that is allowed to stay in will not only become itself 
a source of irritation but will also affect the surrounding 
tissue. 

“So it is with the disgruntled customer. If the customer’s 
complaint is satisfied at once, although there may be an 
unpleasantness connected with the episode, nevertheless the 
matter will be closed. The customer has been satisfied and 
will forget his grievance. If, on the other hand, the matter 
is not adjusted, instead of forgetting his grievance and be- 
coming a stanch friend of the firm, the customer will become 
a radiating center of dissatisfaction. He will not only dis- 
continue his own patronage but will tell all of his friends 
how badly he was treated. 

“Therefore the complaint letter becomes doubly valuable, 
because it allows the administration of a business house not 
only to look behind the scenes into the reception that the 


to make 
This value of the 
first 


firm’s produce or service gets, but also solid the 
friendships that are beginning to waver 
adjustment letter is much greater than it seems at 
glance, because it is the profitable, that is the repeat orders, 


that are lost when the firm loses an old customer. 


Business Building Letters 
“Too rarely the adjustment letter writer takes the oppor 
letter. He 
goes astray in thinking that the purpose of the adjustment 


tunity to write a constructive business building 


letter is to answer a complaint. That is only an apparent pur 


pose. The adjustment letter must satisfy the customer. It is 
fundamentally a sales letter, with a task far more difficult 
tangible, and desirable. It 


Often the 


than selling something positive, 


must resell the customer his confidence in the firm. 
writer of the adjustment letter attempts to meet the complaint 
the firm to the customer 


When the 


customer writes a letter of complaint he is 


the customer makes and to justify 


This is always a vicious conception average 
likely to 
The 


will not be 


morc 


want an adjustment or redress than an explanation. 
customer wants to be dealt with justly and he 
satisfied until he feels that he has received all that is coming 
to him. 

“The most equitable adjustment a firm can make will be 


small consolation to the disappointed customer unless the 
letter that the 
adjustment is conscientious, but also carries with it unmis 
faith 
The letter to accomplish this miracle of persuasion must be 


tone of the adjustment not only indicates 


takable and convincing evidence of the firm’s good 
positive, sincere and tactful. It must display sympathy with 
the customer, but must not carry that sympathy too far for 


credibility. It that it in the 


mind of the customer, although his complaint may have been 


must be so friendly arouses 


started in a most stubborn and resentful mind, a 


desire to meet the firm’s overtures toward cooperation with 


frame of 
reciprocal cooperation.’ 


A Letter of Apology 
An adjustment letter such as this drives its apology home 
to its readers by its sincerity: 
My Dear Sir: 
I have just learned of the 


unfortunate blunder we 


made in your account the other day. I fully realize that 
this might have annoyed you considerably, but | 


cerely hope that it did not. 


sin- 
It seems quite impossible 
that such an error could occur again, because we have 
taken every precaution to avoid it. 

forgive us and know that we 


that 


I hope that you may 


feel very sorry indeed our service should slip in 


this manner. Very truly yours, 


Unless the reader is made to feel that the persuasive qual 


ity of the letter is the result of a sincere, earnest considera 
tion on the part of the writer it arouse his 


takes but little 


of grief at the inconvenience the 


may suspicion 


Indeed it gushing, but little overstatement 


customer 


has suffered, to 


convince the customer that the writer of the letter means 


none of it with 


doing the fair thing and then telling their customers of it, 


Some adjustment writers are not content 


but think that they can increase the customer's esteem and 


gratitude by dwelling on the magnanimity of the writer's 


firm. 


Above All Else Be Tactful 
The writer must always avoid casting any aspersions upon 
the reader. Sometimes it is difficult for an adjuster to keep 
thinks that 
some customer is trying to force a brash claim by means 


his disposition pleasant, particularly when he 


of misrepresentation, or when he realizes that a customer 
is expecting the impossible. 

One of the best ways of avoiding offense to the people 
who trade with the firm is by letters all 


words that can seem to throw any blame on the readers. It 


keeping out of 


is well to make a formal list of such words and delete them 


from all letters. Such terms as “complaint,” 
“all we ask is,” 


“bad,” “unjust,” “incorrect,” “inconvenient,” 


“you claim,” 
“you ‘say,” “what you write,” “wrong,” 
“your error,” 
“your oversight,” and others that always strike a poor note 
in adjustment letters. If the will them he 
is likely to write a tactful letter even under trying condi- 
tions. 


writer avoid 


A second suggestion toward putting tact into letters can be 
made. A customer should never be compelled to admit his 
own error. No matter which way the transaction turns, the 
customer should be allowed to The ad- 
juster should point out the reasonableness of what is offered, 
not the unreasonableness of what is asked. 


“save his face.” 


Courtesy in Letters 
3usiness is becoming more hurried each year. 
becoming shorter. 


Letters are 
The old-time, fulsome phrases of set 


politeness are becoming extinct. Yet all this does not mean 


45 


that letters, and particularly adjustment letters, are losing 
their courtesy. Courtesy is a point of view, not a series of 


gratulatory expressions. And it must include tolerance. It 
never does for the adjuster to jump at conclusions: he must 
and see 


be willing to look at his customer’s point of view 


what there is to be said on his side before he makes a de 
cision, 

The good adjustment letter, to put these several points 
into one word, convinces the dissatisfied customer that the 
firm has the customer’s interests at heart. The letter can 
not do this unless its tone is 


1— Positive 


2—Sincere 
3 


Tactful 
4—Sympatheti 
5—Cooperative 


6—Courteous 


Read 


an adjustment lette: 


Before Writing, 

The first thing that the writer of 
ought to do when he receives a complaint letter is to read 
it carefully, not only discovering what the customer wants 
(and this is often no easy task) but determining as well as 
lies behind the letter. 
the letter to be 
writer to 


he can what The careful analysis of 


answered will very frequently help the 


letter to be an 
swered, and instead of treating symptomatically, strike at 


read between the lines of the 


a fundamental flaw in service or at a misunderstanding 


It is important that the customer be answered immediately. 
Also it is obvious that no actual remedy can be done before 


“return mail.” Therefore, it is often very good policy to 
write to the customer an acknowledgment of his letter and 
promise a letter of adjustment as soon as it can be written 
One of the best ways of getting around stupid or appar- 
ently 


inexcusable mistakes is frankly to blame for 


A frank admission of an error and an apology will 


admit 
them. 
go a great deal farther with the 


average customer than will 


a weak excuse or an attempt to pass the blame to someone 
else. 

When a mistake has been made it clearly needs an apology, 
that is only courtesy. But too many apologies will strike 
the reader as unduly effusive, or even as insincere. The 
best thing to do is to apologize once in a frank, open, 
spirit and then let it go at that. The 
better be spent in telling the 


for him. 


manly 

rest of the letter can 

reader what the firm will do 
Beware of Form Letters 

In this connection one fact cannot be too strongly stressed, 

that misuse of 


letters 


and is the form letters in answering com 


plaints. Form have their undoubted place in the 


business world. They are a time saving device which prac 
How- 
ever, when it comes to a complaint, which is usually a highly 
individualized problem, more harm can be done than the 
time 


tically every business of any size urgently requires. 


saved warrants. 


People are becoming more and more accustomed to ob 


vious form letters, so that the very first impression that 


may be formed in the customer's mind is that the number 
that 
formalized 


Hence, he may be likely to treat with suspicion any overtures 


of complaints on the same grounds are so numerous 
the routine of responding to them has become 


towards settlement. 


Courtesy should be the keynote. Reasonableness 


should 
never be overlooked, but in the case of an obvious attempt 
to “get away with something” there should be given at least 
a hint of The stand on its 
reputation and rights, politely insisting that it will not be 
trampled 


the “mailed fist.” firm should 


on tor any customer, however valuable to the in 


stitution. 


Inasmuch as much of the correspondence in the dealer's 


business has to do with collections, usually overdue, this 


firmness is even more important than any umbrage which 


the customer may have taken on being asked for money 


which is due from him. But this does not mean that the 


“slick” salesman should be protected, at the expense of the 
good will of every customer to whom he has sold a pian 
through lies and misrepresentations. The only thing to do 


is to make good, as far as possible—and fire the salesman 


Sixteen Straube Diminutive 
Pianos for Gary Schools 


The Piano Company, Hammond, Ind., reports 
that the educational authorities in Gary, Indiana, have just 
bought sixteen of the new Style L Straube pianos with the 
duplex overstringing. The Gary School System is the pioneer 
in the platoon system of 


Straube 


teaching, which has since been 
adopted in a modified form by other centers for purposes of 
economy and efficiency. 

The sixteen Straube pianos selected for the Gary public 
schools are all of the popular diminutive type, the Style L 
instruments being 3 feet 7 inches high. They are obtainable 
in figured walnut, mahogany, or new Art finish. They are 
admirably fitted for class room work in music, being small 
enough for the teacher to look over the top of the instrument 
at the class, and in addition they possess a fulness of tone 


usually found only in instruments of a much larger size 
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Some Good Selling Ideas That 
Other Piano Dealers Have Used 


By LEona 


eason a great many salesmen fall down is due to the 
throughly discouraged because they 
x something every day. the best 

titled “This Method 
is by B. & 


ie San Francisco Call,” 


com 
One of 
in my life 
Salesmen” Forbes, a 
and which 
follows: 
» disposed to become discouraged. Call 
order. Prospect after prospect acts 
ightfall things look blue 
ggestion: 
the most 
He says: 


just been telling me how one of 
nin America functions mentally. 
1as kept a careful record of all the calls he 
a long period of years. His earnings have 
factorily and now amount to a large sum 


year he foots up his income, divides 
number of calls made, and tells him- 


hat each call has averaged him so much. 


] amount by the 


starts the new year confident that his results will be 
largely by the total number of calls he makes. 

expect every call to yield an order, but if he 

a day without landing a single prospect, 

himself that the day has been a 
out that earnings for that 
) ten times the yield of the average call 


gloomily tell 
he 1 


punted t 


easons his 


he starts out each morning 
yurage. Turn-downs 
optimistic manner 
asset in helping him to 


mental attitude 
nfidence and ¢ 
His cheerful, 
a valuable 
record.” 
of matter, scientists tell us, is ever destroyed— 
nges its form 
buck up a salesman if he convinces 
call is ever wasted? 
, isn method of reckoning sensible? Why 
hat because no name was put on the dotted line, a 
ly futile? Herbert Fleishhacker, now 
nd financier in San Francisco, was a 
youth. The g was uphill. | 
ly made headway 
1 out at the front door, I came 
door next week,” he replied. “I 
st heart. If a man wouldn’t buy one 
determined that he would buy when 
My sheer persistence— 
over with cheerfulness 
you modern fellows call 


llowing week 
be bubbling 


ot what 


method of reckoning the fi- 
h is here recommended, but 
Time proved that many 

1 did ultimately bear fruit 
calls which have been 
ich have been preceded 

le information about the pros 
ll hich prove as profitable to 
follow that the 

orbells will yield the same 

ifty calls for which the 


ial 


] 

1 precede a call de- 

asonably expected to pro- 
th should be the 


shoul 
he greater 


in any 
orders. 
sensible 
booked in the 


conscientious sales 
Rather adopt the reckon 
to call any day's work a 


every 
ng of $100 


person 
ousness ot 


same time his gross busi- 
} 


sales—would only amount 


salesman will go out 


have with each one of 


average tells us he 
os to every fifty calls 
will 


book agent’s $100 


amount 


ourage jualify as a good 


urance man once who only 


spects with the idea of selling large 
around $25,000 a year, even 


He 


sometimes spend three months mak- 


he made 


four policies a year. 


rec 


RD Davis 


ing the acquaintance of a possible prospect before he could 
discover whether or not the man would be interested in in- 
surance but he had stick-to-it-iveness and became very suc- 


cessful. 


A Good Way of Getting Prospects 

I read that according to some statistics drawn up by the 
government comparatively recently, the organ and stringed 
instruments are gaining in popularity with students in this 
country—and the piano is losing. The article compared 
conditions in 1925 with 1923 and went on to say there’s a 
decrease in piano production of 11 per cent. Now it does 
seem to me that the dealers of the United States should make 
up this deficiency by putting a little more pep in their busi- 
ness and getting ahead of the washing-machine man. I un- 
derstand one large firm sold $65,000,000 worth of washing 
machines last year. We know very well that much of this 
money comes out of the piano business—and lets determine 
to get ahead of the agents for coolers, vacuum cleaners and 
automobiles. 

There are a great many ways of securing piano business 
but here’s a new one to me and I understand it works out 
very successfully. A large concern that has many stores 
over the United States ran many piano bench and bench 
At first 
much 


cover sales, advertising widely in the newspapers. 
glance, it seemed to me that that money would be 
better spent by advertising pianos—but I now understand 
that the idea of this plan was that the firm realized that 
anyone who called to purchase a bench or bench cover al- 
ready owned a piano of some description and when a person 
called for these purchases, they were immediately regarded 
as prospects and an effort was made to take in their present 
instrument in exchange for a new one. 


The Lost Art of Switching 
The days of advertising a piano at a very low figure and 
are 
did 
the 


expecting to raise a prospect to a higher priced one 
almost a thing of the past. People won't “raise” as they 
at one time. The general public seems to be aware of 
of this sort of advertising. 

are tricks I 
the big bargain-price advertisers in the east: 


purpose 
understand were employed by 


some » 
for 


Here 
two of 
instance, a prospect would call and ask to be shown a player 
piano advertised at $197.50—and the salesman would take 
the prospects and close them up on the arrangement in strict 
accordance with the advertisement, secure all the references 
and the down payment and then excuse himself to seemingly 
go to the office to secure a proper receipt and on his return 
ie would say “Well, you are one of the luckiest men I 
ever saw in my life.” 

Of course, the customer would be 
reason for this phenomenal streak of luck and the salesman 

“Well, I'll tell you, while I was up in 
, the proprietor, happened to be there and 


interested to know the 


would then explain 
the office, Mr. 

he asked me if you were the Mr. Jones that lives on State 
St. and runs a grocery store. I told him you were and he 
informed me he was very anxious to have one of his players 
with his name on in your possession, as you are in a position 
to do him a whole lot of good in your community and he 
will even go so far as to let you have the better instrument 
at almost the wholesale price.” 

Usually the prospect felt very highly honored and conse- 
quently it became an easy matter to stwich him to the higher 
priced player piano after the salesman had convinced him 
he was getting a very superior piano and a great reduction on 
that this concern worked this 
scheme very successfully for years, although I have been 


instrument. I understand 


told recently that conditions are not as rosy with them as 
they were at one time. 

And here’s another one that the manager of another store 
told me himself that they used for some time: if a prospect 
wanted a player piano for $195 or $219, as the case might 
be, instead of showing the prospect this piano they took him 
upstairs and gave him a long demonstration on an instru- 
ment that they told him was priced $850 and the man natur- 
ally would remark that he didn’t want to go so high and 
and the sales- 
would like to 
show you the 


that he desired “fone of those bargain players’ 
man would say “Well, I understand, but I 
demonstrate this instrument to you and then 
hargain instruments.” 

And, of 
to the prospect, the salesman reciting its price many times 
during the conversation so the $850 would become firmly 
fixed in the man’s the salesman would say 
“Now I will show you the bargain players” and he would 
then proceed to close the prospect up on one of the bargain 
players, get his money, see that the contract was all signed, 
references secured, etc., and then he would say to the pros- 


course, the $850 player was boosted very highly 


mind—even 


September 15, 1927 


pect “By the way, have you a friend who would be inter- 
ested in a player piano?” 

Of course, the man would be interested to know the rea- 
son for the query and the salesman would tell him they had 
one of the very best bargains in the house—in fact, one of 
the best they had had in the history of the store, and it 
happened to be one of those same $850 players that had 
been slightly used for demonstration and actually couldn’t 
instrument—and then he remarked that 
it would be much easier for him to show it than to ade- 
quately describe it, so that the man could tell his friend 
who might be interested and then the salesman would take 
the prospect to another one of the so-called “$850” instru- 
£ 


ior 


be told from a new 


ments and carefully explain that it couldn’t be sold 
brand new on account of having been used for demonstration 
purposes and that he could tell any of his friends they 
could have it for the amazingly low price of $550 (or what- 
ever the salesman thought that man would stand)—and then 
the salesman would experience very little difficulty in switch- 
ing the prospect from the bargain advertised player to the 
“slightly used for demonstration one”—for $550. 

They tell me that this trickery doesn’t succeed as it for- 
When 


the time comes when every dealer will get down to honest- 


merly did and I am certainly pleased to know it. 


to-goodness straight advertising, the piano business is going 
to be a whole lot better and 


who have always done a legitimate business and who have 


| might also add that dealers 


a good outside force working are not complaining much, 
even now. 
Keep on Your Feet 
A salesman should keep busy every minute of the time in 


order to be keyed up for his best efforts. If he sits around 


idly on the floor for two or three hours, he’s bound to get 
1 


does come into the 
That 


salesman would be far better off if he'd keep occupied on 


gapey and sleepy and when a prospect 
door, he’s going to be only about 25 per cent. efficient. 
the telephone. He doesn’t necessarily have to have definite 
prospects to call up but he can take a phone-book and call 
up any names he wants to, marking those calls so there will 
be no repetition and a lot of extra business will be secured 
in this manner and if he is engaged in this manner, he will 
be alert and active and his brain will be functioning properly 
when prospective customers put in an appearance. 

Someone told me recently that a certain insurance company 
advises their agents when calling on business men and in the 
event they are obliged to wait before being granted an in 
terview, not to sit down and relax but to remain standing 
up for it is inevitable that after a salesman has been calling 
on prospects and been on his feet for several hours and 
then gets comfortably seated in a chair, he’s apt to become 
drowsy and let down too thoroughly and in such condition 
mind 


he will certainly not be in the condition or frame of 


to give a 100 per cent. salesmanship talk. 
About Special Sales 

I am a firm believer in sales but I do think that a great 
One or two 
While 
reports on business in Los Angeles, California, are to the 
effect that the 
Fitzgerald Music Company of that city is having’ splendid 


many concerns carry their sales policy too far. 
sales a year are all that any piano concern can stand 
business is generally quiet, I understand 
success with their big clearance sale during which they are 
using a great deal of newspaper space and offering some 
and 
as a bargain house and, consequently, when 


bargains in new used instruments. Fitzgerald’s 


not known 
they do run a sale, the public has absolute confidence in it 


rare 
are 


and naturally responds much more quickly than to the house 
that is constantly offering special sales. 


Good Farm Prospects Reported 
for Fall by A. S. & W. Co. 


According to the weekly crop report issued by the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company of Chicago, manufacturers of 
Crown and Perfected Piano Wire, the agricultural section 
of the country is in better shape this time of year than 
might be expected. The prospects for the wheat crop are 
especially satisfactory, with oats, rye, barley and potatoes 
also making an excellent showing. The cotton crop, after 
a rather unpromising start, due to threats of the boll weevil, 
as well as the losses suffered through the recent flood, is 
showing signs of improvement and should be close to nor- 
mal in a few weeks. 

Slightly discouraging reports come from the corn belt, 
due to the weather conditions which have not been favorable 
to its growth. : 

This means that the piano dealer may look to the farmer 
as a profitable source of revenue when these crops come to 
maturity and are paid for. Farmers having been for so 
many years rather negligible features in the economic world, 
due to the poor returns that were customarily returned, have 
The enter- 
prising dealer will begin to make his plans now for a thor- 
ough combing of the agricultural district in his territory 
with a view to digging up some real live prospects for fall 
and early winter business. 


regained their former position of importance 
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‘‘Eye-Appeal’’ Plus 





Operating Efficiency 
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HE A.C. Cheney Player Action 
makes possible a Baby Upright 
Player, with the “eye-appeal” and 
charm of the popular small upright, 
plus the operating efficiency for which 
the A. C. Cheney Player Action has 


become famous. 
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“Always Specify A. C. Cheney Actions’’ 

















The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 


Grand and Upright Piano Actions 
Player Actions 
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The A. C. Cheney Piano Action Co. Castleton, N. Y. 
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FLORENTINE 


A style which combines classic 
dignity with the richly decorative 
beauty of the Italian Renaissance. 
The encasement is of carved wal- 
nut with antique gold and poly- 
chrome decoration - - augmented 
with hand-wrought metal work. 
Also obtainable with the Ampico. 





J. & C. FISCHER aia 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 







































